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Times  are  tough  all  over 

Shrinking  resources  force  PD's  to  confront  drastic  solutions 


Columbus  training  is  back  on  as 
officials  scramble  to  find  funds 


Suffolk  County  cops  facing 
demotions,  payless  payday 


Columbus,  Ohio,  police  training 
classes  that  had  been  put  in  limbo  after 
the  funds  to  pay  for  them  were  spent  on 
other  Police  Division  expenses  will  be 
held  after  all,  thanks  to  savings  derived 
from  insurance  rates  for  the  agency. 

“Because  of  the  difference  in  the 
way  our  industrial  compensation  insur- 
ance is  being  billed  and  changes  in  the 
rates  in  those  areas,  we're  looking  at 
about  $500,000  in  savings  . in  per- 
sonnel costs  and  insurance  programs. 
So  with  that  savings,  we  can  use  that 
money  to  offset  a deficit  running  with 
my  other  [budget]  portions,  such  as 
contract  for  services,  data  processing 
and  training,"  said  Deputy  Chief  James 
L.  Rutter  in  an  interview  with  LEN. 

Rutter  and  other  police  officials  were 
called  onto  the  carpet  last  month  by 
City  Council  members  after  they  learned 
that  the  Columbus  Division  of  Police 
had  quietly  spent  money  earmarked  for 
police  training  on  other  departmental 
expenses.  At  a routine  briefing  meeting 
on  Sept.  10,  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
reported,  the  council  members  learned 
that  there  might  not  be  enough  money 
in  the  1 990  budget  for  a second  or  third 


police  class  because  the  Police  Divi- 
sion and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  used  the  money  to  pay 
lawsuit  settlements  and  parking  fees 
Some  of  the  expenses  noted  by  the 
police  officials  included  a $280,000 
“data  processing  error";  more  than 
$300,000  for  settling  various  lawsuits 
and  paying  attorneys'  fees;  $82,000  for 
a contract  to  park  undercover  cars; 
$53,0(0  for  upgrading  body  armor,  and 
$82,000  for  bullets. 

The  transfers  of  funds  had  been 
individually  approved  by  the  City 
Council,  but  the  council  was  not  alerted 
to  the  consequences  of  each  transfer, 
which  included  possible  layoffs  and 
postponements  of  police  training 
classes.  Seventeen-week  classes  had 
been  scheduled  to  start  in  April,  June 
and  September.  The  April  class  started 
in  June  and  the  others,  twice  delayed, 
are  now  scheduled  to  begin  in  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

It  may  not  be  all  smooth  sailing 
ahead,  however,  as  OMB  deputy  direc- 
tor Wyatt  Kingseed  and  Police  Chief 
James  G.  Jackson  told  council  mem- 
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The  threat  of  demotion  is  looming 
large  for  more  than  100  mid-level  offi- 
cials of  the  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  Po- 
lice Department  unless  they  agree  to 
deferred  salary  increases  or  a payroll 
lag  that  would  eliminate  one  payday 
next  year. 

Under  a $ 1.3-billion  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1991,  submitted  to  the  County 
Legislature  on  Sept.  21  by  County 
Executive  Patrick  G.  Halpin,  129  lieu- 
tenants, sergeants  and  detectives  would 
be  demoted.  Pay  cuts  would  be  in  the 
offing  for  those  demoted. 

Halpin  said  the  move  was  needed  to 
close  an  estimated  $103-million  short- 
fall between  expected  revenues  and  the 
cost  of  meeting  expenses  in  order  to 
keep  jobs  and  services  at  current  levels. 
He  noted  that  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  county  would  pay  more  for 
programs  mandated  by  the  state  and 
Federal  governments  than  for  its  own 
discretionary  programs. 

The  Suffolk  County  police  force, 
the  nation's  13th-largest  with  2,583 


officers,  is  also  one  of  the  best  paid  — 
a patrol  officer  with  five  years  of  expe- 
rience receives  a base  pay  of  $47,295. 

Police  officials  and  police  union 
representatives  say  Hatpin's  proposed 
budget  will  have  a devastating  effect 
not  only  on  officer  morale  but  on  the 
Police  Department's  crime-fighting 
capabilities. 

Police  Commissioner  Daniel  Guido 
told  LEN  that  plans  to  hire  100  police 
officers  this  fall  have  been  put  on  hold. 
Halpin’s  budget  proposal  has  already 
had  a chilling  effect  on  the  department, 
he  added. 

“It  impacts  the  entire  organization, 
especially  the  officers’  morale  and  their 
attitude  toward  their  jobs.  It’s  a tremen- 
dous disincentive  to  study  and  hard 
work  — all  of  the  kinds  of  things  that 
we  hold  out  as  carrots,"  he  said. 

Brad  O'Hcam,  a spokesman  for 
Halpin.  said  representatives  from  the 
County  Executive’s  office  met  with 
police  unions  on  Oct.  2 to  discuss  the 
budget  problems  “Our  position  is  clear 


that  we  would  like  to  avoid  these  things 
but  we  also  have  to  save  this  amount  of 
money,"  O'Hcam  told  LEN.  A32-per 
cent  increase  in  property  taxes  would 
be  needed  to  raise  the  $103  million 
needed  to  keep  the  county  operating  at 
current  levels,  he  said,  "and  nobody  is 
recommending  that." 

O'Hcam  noted  that  while  other 
county  employees  face  layoffs,  the 
Police  Department  will  not  be  asked  to  ( 
reduce  personnel.  And  he  added  that 
the  Police  Department's  budget  has  not 
faced  the  cuts  that  have  jolted  other 
county  agencies  but  in  fact  was  recently 
increased  by  6 percent,  or  $ 1 3-inillion. 

“We  have  told  the  unions  that  we 
can  avoid  layoffs  and  the  129  demo- 
tions by  adopting  this  combination  of  a 
lagged  payroll  in  which  everybody’s 
paycheck  would  come  one  day  later 
each  month  for  10  months,  and  ulso 
if  they  would  defer  scheduled  salary 
increases  from  January  until  July.  The  j 
combi  nat  ion  of  these  t wo  th  i ngs  would  | 
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Mass.  SP  transfers  personnel 
to  offset  manpower  drain 


Massachusetts  State  Police  officials 
undertook  the  largest  personnel  trans- 
fer in  the  agency’s  1 25-year  history  on 
Oct.  13  by  reassigning  100  uniformed 
and  non-uni  formed  troopers  in  an  ef- 
fort to  stanch  a manpower  shortage 
fueled  by  dwindling  budget  resources. 

Fifty  plainclothes  officers  assigned 
to  special  investigative  units  will  once 
again  don  uniforms  and  report  for  rou- 
tine patrol  duties,  while  an  additional 
50  uniformed  officers  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  shore  up  manpower  levels  in 
areas  where  trooper  strength  has  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  said  a State  Po- 
lice spokesman,  Lieut.  Robert  Mc- 
Carthy 

“This  restructuring  is  to  provide 
minimum  staffing  in  our  29  barracks 
across  the  slate.  And  I stress  the  word 
'minimum,'"  McCarthy  told  LEN.  It  is 


possible  that  more  restructuring  may 
follow  this  unprecedented  action  by 
State  Police  planners  if  a funding  freeze 
on  the  agency  continues,  he  added. 

“We're  doing  this  reluctantly," 
McCarthy  said. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Police  has 
been  reeling  from  fallout  of  the  souring 
of  the  state’s  highly  touted  economic 
"miracle"  for  the  past  two  years,  during 
which  time  the  agency  has  been  barred 
from  hiring  new  officers,  and  troopers 
already  in  service  have  had  to  forego 
pay  raises.  The  fiscal  situation  in  the 
state  is  so  bad  that  State  Police  officials 
estimate  troopers  will  write  20  percent 
to  25  percent  fewer  traffic  tickets  this 
year  because  of  manpower  shortages 
affecting  the  1,240-officer  force  — and 
fewer  tickets  will  mean  less  revenue  for 
Continued  on  Page  7 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

" These  are  competitive  Civil  Service  titles 
that  have  been  hard-earned  through  study, 
passing  the  test,  and  hoping  you  get 
promoted.  Now  you  go  backward  in  your 
career." 

Artie  Cliff,  president  of  the  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y, 
Superior  Officers  Association,  whose  members  face 
demotion  and  pay  cuts  to  close  a budget  gap.  ( 9:3) 


Omaha  cops  ordered  to  pump  gas, 
do  maintenance  checks  on  patrol  cars 


The  union  representing  Omaha, 
Neb.,  police  officers,  citing  "a  change 
in  working  conditions,"  is  challenging 
a recent  city  policy  mandating  that 
patrol  officers  must  pump  their  own 
gas  and  perform  routine  maintenance 
checks  on  their  vehicles.  Omaha  offi- 
cials say  the  policy  could  save  the  city 
about  $60,000  each  year 

The  policy,  in  effect  since  July  1, 
has  elicited  “quite  an  emotional  re- 
sponse" from  the  600-member  police 
union,  said  Police  Department  spokes- 
man Sgt.  Glen  Truax  “They're  alleg- 
ing a change  in  condition  of  employ- 
ment and  that's  what  needs  to  be  de- 
cided" when  union  members  present 
their  position  before  the  Nebraska 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  on 
Oct.  12.  Truax  told  LEN 

“I’ve  been  (in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment) 3 1 years  and  we  never  did  serv- 
ice our  cars.  We  had  contracted  gas 
stations  where  we  would  just  pull  in 
and  they  would  fill  your  car  with  gas 


and  check  the  oil,"  said  John  Bober, 
president  of  the  Omaha  Police  Union. 

Now,  patrolmen  are  instructed  to 
fill  up  their  tanks  at  Omaha's  fire  sta- 
tions, but  they  must  do  their  own  oil 
checks  and  perform  other  mai  ntenancc 
checks.  “We  think  this  is  a change  in 
our  terms  of  employment  and  working 
conditions,"  said  Bober. 

The  600-member  union  has  peti- 
tioned the  state  commission  to  protest 
the  “unfair  labor  practice,"  said  Bober, 
who  added  that  a ruling  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"We  have  no  problem  with  putting 
gas  in  the  cars.  That’s  no  major  deal 
But  when  they  started  the  program  they 
never  did  sit  down  with  the  union  and 
negotiate  the  policy,”  said  Bober.  “We 
do  have  trouble  with  officers  in  full 
dress  opening  hoods  and  leaning  over 
fenders,  getting  their  uniforms  and 
hands  dirty." 

Not  only  does  the  policy  have  an 
effect  on  the  appearance  of  police  offi- 


cers, it  is  also  cutting  into  much -needed  I 
patrol  time  because  officers  arc  required 
to  perform  the  maintenance  checks  at 
tlx;  beginning  of  each  shift,  Bober  added 

Vicki  Mcinhardl,  a spokesman  for 
Mayor  P.J.  Morgan,  said  the  motiva- 
tion behind  the  policy  was  “strategic  , 
planning.  In  case  of  a fuel  shortage,  the  J 
city  would  have  the  first  crack  [at  fuel 
supplies]."  she  said.  The  city's  gas 
supplies  are  maintained  at  fire  stations 
and  arc  dispersed  “more  widely" 
throughout  Omaha  than  the  Amoco  gas 
stations  where  city  vehicles  formerly 
tanked  up. 

As  for  the  police  union's  contention  1 
that  the  policy  constitutes  a change  in 
working  conditions,  Mcinhardl  said  that 
the  city’s  union  negotiator  “took  the 
stand  that  this  was  not  a negotiable 
item."  She  said  that  the  city  has  die  right 
to  request  that  officers  check  oil  and 
other  automotive  fluid  levels  under  the 
“other  assigned  duties"  clause  in  their 
contract. 


What  weighs  3 pounds  & could  cost  $1.8  billion? 

It's  the  highly  anticipated  "Safe  Streets,  Safe  City"  plan  for  crime-plagued 
New  York  City.  Police  Commissioner  Lee  Brown  is  calling  for  a departmental 
reorganization,  increased  civilianization,  and  more  than  9,000  additional  street 
cops.  Mayor  David  Dinkins  is  calling  for  higher  taxes.  Law  Enforcement  News 
analyzes  the  sweeping  proposal  in  a forthcoming  issue. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICl  T — Posters  depicting 
the  state's  five  most  wanted  lelons  went 
up  during  the  first  week  of  October  on 
the  walls  of  post  offices,  police  stations 
and  welfare  officers  statewide  and  in 
western  Massachusetts.  The  Crime 
Stoppers  program  will  pay  $1,000  for 
tips  leading  to  arrests. 

More  than  $2  million  in  grants  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Connecticut  Judi- 
cial Department  by  the  Federal  and 
state  government  for  programs  designed 
to  address  criminal  justice  issues  stem- 
ming from  the  drug  crisis.  Four  of  the 
eight  grants  target  substance  abuse 
problems  among  the  state's  juvenile 
population.  The  grants  will  include 
funds  to  create  a Criminal  Caseflow 
Enhancement  Program;  an  Intensive 
Supervision  Drug  Unit,  and  Juvenile 
Expedited  Drug  Prosecution  Units,  and 
to  undertake  a Prelnal  Drug  Testing 
Feasibility  Study. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade  is 
sponsoring  a toll-free  hot  line  that  metro 
area  residents  can  call  to  provide  tips  on 
criminal  activity  in  return  for  cash 
rewards.  The  Crime  Solvers  number  is 
1-800-673-2777. 

A study  by  the  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  says  less  than  1 percent  of 
the  city's  76.000  drug  addicts  can  en- 
roll in  37  comprehensive  city-run  treat- 
ment programs.  City  officials  said  there 
are  460  beds  available  in  the  treatment 
centers,  and  700  beds  in  relapse  cen- 
ters. 

MAINE  — State  Police  CpI.  Roland 
Foss  Jr.  has  pleaded  not  guilty  to  sexual 
misconduct  charges  that  led  to  his  sus- 
pension from  the  force. 

MARYLAND  — Howard  County, 
which  has  been  aggressively  pursuing 
the  assets  of  convicted  drug  dealers, 
chalked  up  its  biggest  windfall  Sept.  20 
when  a judge  awarded  the  county 
$20,95 1 seized  from  a man  convicted 
of  selling  PCP  to  an  undercover  officer 
in  1 989  So  far  this  year,  the  county  has 
taken  7 1 drug  dealers  to  court  and  con- 
fiscated a total  of  $54,432. 

Training  began  Oct.  1 for  workers  who 
will  run  a proposed  random  drug-test- 
ing program  for  1 ,500  state  employees 
in  safety-related  or  sensitive  jobs.  A 
public  hearing  will  be  held  on  regula- 
tions for  the  program. 

The  state  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  late 
last  month  that  drug  dealers  who  sell 
mixed,  two-drug  “cocktails"  cannot  be 
charged  or  punished  for  two  separate 
offenses.  The  court  upheld  the  convic- 
tion of  Steven  Chris  Owens  for  selling 
PCP,  but  overturned  a conviction  on 
manjuana-sale  charges. 

Howard  County  Police  Chief  Frederick 
Chaney  says  police  will  begin  charging 
businesses  and  residents  for  false  alarms 
after  Nov.  30,  in  response  to  15.000 
false  alarms  that  have  been  recorded  so 
far  this  year  Penalties  include  90  days 
in  jail  and  a $500  fine  for  deliberate 
violations,  and  a fine  of  $30  to  $ 1 00  for 
errors. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — State  Police 
Sgt.  Roger  Mailhiot.  who  was  sus- 
pended for  bit  ing  a secretary 's  arm.  has 
been  reinstated  by  the  state  personnel 
appeals  board,  which  said  the  six-month 
unpaid  suspension  was  a sufficient 
penalty  for  the  22-year  veteran.  The 
board  said  Mailhiot  committed  a “grave 
error  in  judgment,  and  certainly  con- 
ducted himself  in  adangerously  unpro- 
fessional manner"  in  the  March  7 inci- 
dent, but  the  board  also  criticized  the 
secretary.  Theresa  Marked.  for  insti- 
gating some  of  the  “horseplay"  at  the 
Troop  B barracks  in  Milford 

NEW  JERSEY  — Old  Bridge  police 
have  posted  a $ 1 ,000  reward  for  infor- 
mation on  the  vandals  who  desecrated 
headstones  at  a local  cemetery  and 
sprayed  hate  slogans  at  a shopping  mall 
earlier  this  month.  Officials  say  the 
offenders  face  up  to  20  years  in  prison 
under  the  state's  new  bias-crime  law 

Camden  officials  say  they  will  appeal  a 
Sept.  17  decision  by  a state  hearing 
officer  that  three  positions  in  the 
Camden  Police  Department  designated 
as  bilingual  do  not  have  to  be  held  by 
officers  fluent  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.  The  lieutenant  and  two  detec- 
tives who  currently  hold  the  positions 
were  promoted  to  the  ranks  they  now 
occupy  to  address  a lack  of  Spanish- 
speaking  officers  in  the  department 
But  the  hearing  officer,  Thomas  J 
Brennan  of  the  state  Department  of 
Personnel,  agreed  with  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  in  Camden  that  the 
positions  did  not  require  bilingual  abili- 
ties. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Del  Tufo  ruled 
Oct.  3 that  the  slate  ban  on  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapons  does  not  apply 
to  off-duty  police  officers.  He  offered 
the  ruling  after  protests  by  police  de- 
partments, 30  of  which  reportedly  use 
guns  that  hold  17  rounds. 

State  police  seized  550  pounds  of  co- 
caine, worth  an  estimated  $7.5  million, 
and  arrested  four  people  in  a drug  bust 
near  Newark  International  Airport  Sept. 

20. 

NEW  YORK  — The  first  admittedly 
gay  police  officer  has  joined  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department's  23- 
member  Bias  Crime  Investigating  Unit. 
So  far  this  year,  83  crimes  have  been 
classified  as  anti-gay,  more  than  double 
the  number  in  1989. 

Following  a year-long  investigation, 
Genesee  County  sheriffs  deputies  and 
Batavia  police  arrested  14  people  in  an 
early-morning  roundup  Sept  19.  In- 
vestigators said  most  of  those  arrested 
had  sold  or  tried  to  sell  marijuana, 
cocaine  or  LSD  to  undercover  officers. 

Former  Suffolk  County  Chief  of  Detec- 
tives John  Gallagher,  62,  was  convicted 
Sept.  26  of  conspiring  to  portray  his  son 
as  a police  informer  so.he  could  avoid 
jail.  Gallagher,  who  retired  in  1986, 
conspired  to  have  a subordinate,  Sgt. 
Joseph  Comiskey,  write  a letter  for 
Timothy  Gallagher  after  Timothy  was 
arrested  in  1984  for  selling  cocaine  to 
an  undercover  officer  The  letter  said 
Timothy  Gallagher  had  cooperated  with 
the  police  as  an  informer  against  other 
drug  dealers,  when  in  fact  he  had  re- 
fused. Timothy  Gallagher  was  sen- 
tenced to  probation  in  the  drug  case. 
Comiskey  pleaded  guilty  to  filing  a 
false  instrument  and,  like  John  Gal- 


lagher. is  awaiting  sentencing. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — State  police  ar- 
rested a Canadian  man  on  drug  charges 
Sept.  22  after  a DC-3  apparently  ran 
low  on  fuel  and  landed  with  nearly 
3,000  pounds  of  cocaine  on  board.The 
plane,  believed  to  be  traveling  from 
Colombia  to  Canada,  approached  the 
Allentown- Bethlehem-Easton  Interna- 
tional Airport  with  its  lights  off,  and  the 
pilot  turned  on  the  lights  just  before 
landing  near  the  airport  fuel  tanks  Two 
other  men  fled  from  the  plane  after  it 
landed. 

VERMONT  — Randolph  Jakobetz,  a 
31 -year-old  truck  driver,  was  found 
guilty  of  kidnapping  Oct.  1 in  the  state's 
first  trial  to  use  DNA  profiling  evi- 
dence. He  faces  up  to  life  in  prison. 

The  assault  conviction  of  Ephriam 
Machia  for  hitting  a police  officer  in 
1986  was  upheld  last  month  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  found  guilty  by  an  1 1 -member 
jury.  The  state  constitution  guarantees 
defendants  the  right  to  a 12-member 
panel,  but  Machia  reportedly  did  not 
object  to  the  jury  size  at  his  trial. 


ALABAMA  — State  Senator  Jim  Smith 
has  purchased  an  ad  in  a Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, newspaper  warning  drug  deal- 
ers to  stay  out  of  Alabama.  Smith,  who 
helped  draft  the  state's  new  drug  law, 
said  in  the  ad,  “Visit  Alabama  With 
Illegal  Drugs  And  Stay  Forever  ” 

A warrant  was  issued  Sept.  26  for  Greg 
Poe,  a former  Fairfield  police  officer 
who  quit  after  being  accused  of  buying 
crack  cocaine  from  an  undercover  offi- 
cer. Poe  was  once  assigned  to  speak  at 
local  schools  about  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse. 

Oxford  Mayor  Leon  Smith  has  put  a 
stop  to  Police  Chief  Stanley  Merrill's 
use  of  inmate  labor  for  personal  yard 
and  farm  work  The  Anniston  Star  re- 
ported an  officer's  log  dating  to  1984 
which  reportedly  detailed  the  work  of 
10  ex-inmates  for  Merrill  The  Chief 
denies  any  wrongdoing. 

FLORIDA  — Belle  Glade  police  offi- 
cer Phillip  Braidwood,  36,  was  arrested 
by  Broward  County  sheriff  s deputies 
last  month  and  charged  with  burglariz- 
ing St.  Malachy's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Tamarac.  Braidwood  was 
suspended  from  duty  after  police  said 
he  was  caught  with  burglar's  tools  and 
$3,000  allegedly  stolen  from  the  church. 

GEORGIA  — A teen-ager  attempting 
to  evade  a $1  fare  on  Atlanta's  MARTA 
subway  system  shot  and  wounded  a 
transit  police  officer  Sept  19  Calvin 
West,  19,  allegedly  shot  Patrolman 
Stephen  C.  Harris  after  jumping  over  a 
turnstile  without  paying.  Harris,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  left  sale,  was  treated 
at  a nearby  hospital  and  released. 

Sixteen  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  last  month  shared  a 
windfall  of  $618,876  47  seized  from 
North  Georgia  drug  dealers.  The  money, 
collected  under  a Federal  asset-forfei- 


ture law.  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
how  much  each  agency  had  partici- 
pated in  successful  anti-drug  opera- 
tions. Atlanta  Police  Chief  Eldnn  Bell, 
whose  agency  received  a check  for 
$65,261.82.  said  the  money  would  be 
used  to  buy  advanced  equipment  such 
as  a special  system  that  allows  helicop- 
ters to  track  people  at  night. 

LOUISIANA  — Two  white  Blanchard 
teen-agers  were  charged  with  criminal 
mischief  earlier  this  month  in  connec- 
tion with  an  eight-foot  gasoline-cov- 
ered cross  found  outside  the  home  of 
four  black  families.  Police  said  the  cross 
wasn't  burned. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Acting  Jackson  Po- 
lice Chief  Robert  White  has  proposed 
mandatory  drug  testing  for  all  police 
officers.  Mayor  Kane  Ditto  said  he  will 
consider  the  request  but  isn't  prepared 
to  approve  it  just  yet 

A $1,000  reward  is  being  offered  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
vandals  who  toppled  and  smashed  100 
tombstones  at  a church  cemetery  in 
Como  A sheriffs  deputy  linked  the 
incident  to  satanism. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  Onslow 
County  Sheriffs  Department  and  the 
state  Highway  Patrol  last  month  uncov- 
ered the  first  marijuana  patch  reported 
by  a private  citizen  under  the  Opera- 
tion Marijuana  Watch  program.  The 
program  encourages  private  and  corpo- 
rate landowners  to  report  suspected 
marijuana  plantings  on  their  lands  by 
calling  the  hotline  I -800-POT- 
WATCH  So  far,  285  landowners,  rep- 
resenting an  estimated  two  million  acres 
of  property,  have  signed  up  with  the 
program,  according  to  the  office  of 
Lieut.  Gov.  James  C.  Gardner. 


TENNESSEE  — Two  men  convicted 
of  growing  22  pounds  of  marijuana  in 
an  attic  were  sentenced  Sept.  24  to  five 
years  in  prison.  Larry  Arnold,  46,  and 
David  Yeager,  29,  received  reduced 
sentences  in  exchange  for  their  coop- 
eration in  other  cases. 


Jail  on  a Sl-million  bond  after  he  was 
arrested  in  Calumet  City  Sept.  16  by 
police  responding  to  a complaint  that  a 
man  was  molesting  a four-year-old  child 
in  the  back  seat  of  a car 

INDIANA  — Shelbyville  Police  Chief 
Robert  Nolley  has  reportedly  told  his 
officers  to  slow  down  on  making  ar- 
rests because  the  Shelby  County  Jail, 
built  for  42  inmates,  already  holds  46. 
Five  inmates  were  sent  home  in  August 
for  lack  of  jail  space. 

Dennis  Dahl  told  police  he  launched  a 
130-m.p.h.  chase  Sept.  24  because  he 
was  insulted  and  wanted  to  race  after 
the  stolen  Corvette  he  was  driving  was 
passed  by  a state  trooper's  unmarked 
Ford.  The  chase  ended  when  Dahl 
crashed  the  Corvette  He  is  expected  to 
face  charges  including  auto  theft  and 
reckless  driving. 

KENTUCKY  — By  a 9-2  vote,  the 
Louisville  Board  of  Aldermen  has  given 
the  mayor  the  ultimate  authority  to  hire 
and  fire  a police  chief.  The  measure, 
adopted  in  the  wake  of  the  bitter  termi- 
nation proceedings  against  former  Chief 
Richard  Dotson,  amends  a 1982  ordi- 
nance that  provided  for  public  hearings 
on  a mayoral  decision  to  remove  the 
police  chief  and  said  that  a chief  can 
only  be  fired  for  specific  causes  such  as 
misconduct  or  unsatisfactory  job  per- 
formance. Mayor  Jerry  Abramson, 
acting  under  the  1982  law,  removed 
Dotson  in  August  and  demoted  him  to 
captain  following  allegations  that  Dot- 
son  physically  abused  two  former  wives 
and  sexually  harassed  female  police 
employees  A poll  conducted  by  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  subsequent 
to  the  aldermen's  vote  indicated  broad 
public  support  for  the  Mayor  and  his 
removal  of  Dotson. 


The  Wolfe  County  Jail  has  become  the 
22nd  county  jail  since  1983  to  close  its 
doors  as  a result  of  stricter  state  stan- 
dards. “The  day  of  small  counties  being 
able  to  support  small  jails  is  about  over,” 
said  Wolfe  County  Jailer  Franklin 
Hatton.  “It  just  costs  too  much  ” 


VIRGINIA  — An  FBI  agent  testified 
Oct  2 that  three  Navy  sailors  and  six 
civilians  used  military  aircraft  and  fake 
military  identification  to  ship  cocaine 
from  Panama  into  the  state.  The  defen- 
dants face  57  counts  of  drug  possession 
and  distribution  and  money  laundering. 

Michael  Ybarra,  23,  a reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  was  arrested  last 
month  while  interviewing  two  12-ycar- 
old  boys  about  a new  curfew  law  in 
Manassas.  Ybarra  was  charged  with 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
minors. 


ILLINOIS  — Authorities  are  investi- 
gating claims  by  a 57- year-old  Chicago 
man  that  he  molested  some  1 ,000  chil- 
dren during  the  past  40  years.  George 
Riley  is  being  held  in  the  Cook  County 


MICHIGAN  — Five  hundred  doctors, 
lawyers  and  police  officers  have  re- 
portedly volunteered  to  teach  about  the 
medical  and  legal  consequences  of 
substance  abuse  at  the  156  elementary 
schools  in  Detroit. 

The  state  House  of  Representatives  is 
considering  a bill  to  revoke  the  driver’s 
license  of  anyone  who  fails  a breath- 
alcohol  test.  The  measure  would  allow 
drivers  to  obtain  a temporary  permit 
that  would  be  good  only  until  their 
cases  are  resolved. 

Warren  police  have  returned  the  note- 
book of  a reporter  for  the  Macomb 
Daily,  which  officers  bearing  a search 
warrant  seized  Sept.  29  to  examine  its 
notes  from  an  interview  with  witnesses 
to  a murder  The  newspaper  is  said  to  be 
coasidering  a lawsuit  over  the  incident. 

Bay  County  Sheriff  Kevin  Green  and 
Undershenff  Larry  Leslie  resigned  late 
last  month.  Green  said  confidence  in 
his  leadership  has  been  eroded  as  a 


Durham  County  Chief  District  Judge 
Kenneth  Titus  has  stopped  a police  dog 
from  sniffing  people  entering  the  court- 
room of  District  Judge  William  Man- 
son.  Manson  said  he  requested  the  dog 
because  of  drug  use  in  the  building. 


U.S.  Secret  Service  agent  Gary  Bergsen, 
24.  a uniformed  guard  at  the  White 
House  and  resident  of  Virginia,  was 
found  dead  of  an  apparently  self-in- 
flicted gunshot  wound  Sept.  23  on  a 
rural  road  near  Richmond. 
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result  of  probes  of  improper  depart- 
ment practices.  Both  Green  and  Leslie 
had  since  been  dropped  from  the  probes. 

A Detroit  police  officer  wearing  body 
armor  suffered  nothing  more  than  a 
fractured  toe  last  month  after  being  shot 
twice  by  a gunman  in  a vacant  building. 
Officer  Raymond  Szmagaj,  31,  was 
shot  in  the  chest  and  foot  by  the  un- 
known gunman,  whom  the  officer  had 
chased  into  an  abandoned  building  af- 
ter thinking  he  heard  someone  scream- 
ing. 

OHIO  — A hearing  may  be  held  in  late 
October  on  a constitutional  challenge 
to  a Youngstown  anti-loitering  law  that 
was  enacted  in  February  to  curb  drug 
dealing.  Opponents  of  the  law  say  it 
allows  unreasonable  searches  and  lim- 
its an  individual’s  right  of  free  associa- 
tion. 

The  state  Highway  Patrol,  responding 
to  a plea  from  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Police  Chiefs  Association,  has  deployed 
radar-equipped  cruisers  and  aircraft  in 
a round-the-clock  crackdown  on  speed- 
ing along  42  miles  of  Interstate  480.  A 
study  over  the  past  12  months  found 
that  95  percent  of  the  vehicles  on  1-480 
were  exceeding  the  55-m.p.h.  limit,  and 
50  percent  were  exceeding  65. 

Cleveland  Mayor  Michael  R.  White 
last  month  unveiled  a multi-pronged 
effort  to  crack  down  on  a burgeoning 
youth-gang  problem,  including  im- 
proved recreational  and  educational  op- 
portunities and  a special-focus  police 
Youth  Gang  Unit.  “I’m  not  going  to  let 
a bunch  of  12-  and  13-year-old  kids 
take  over  this  town,"  White  said. 
“There's  only  going  to  be  one  gang  in 
Cleveland  — the  Cleveland  Police 
Department.” 

The  Clermont  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment has  begun  training  for  six 
deputies  who  will  make  up  a new  scuba 
diving  team  that  will  perform  rescues, 
recover  evidence  and  investigate  un- 
derwater crime  scenes  in  the  county, 
which  includes  26  miles  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  two  major  lakes.  The  depu- 
ties purchased  their  own  gear  and  used 
vacation  days  to  train  in  Key  West,  Fla. 

A former  Brunswick  Hills  Township 
police  sergeant  was  charged  Sept  18 
with  six  counts  of  forgery  and  one  count 
of  grand  theft  in  connection  with  more 
than  $600  missing  from  the  local  police 
association.  Mark  F.  Rager,  who  re- 
signed from  the  police  force  in  August, 
surrendered  to  the  Medina  County 
Sheriffs  Department  and  was  released 
on  $1,000  bond. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Earlier  this 
month,  a cross  was  burned  in  the  yard 
of  a Huntington  girl  whose  complaint 
of  a racist  comment  by  a police  officer 
sparked  a dispute  between  police  and 
Mayor  Bobby  Nelson.  The  16-year-old 
girl,  who  is  white,  says  she  was  chas- 
tised by  the  officer  for  having  black 
male  friends.  An  investigation  is  con- 
tinuing. 

WISCONSIN  — Police  protection 
around  synagogues  in  Madison  has  been 
stepped  up  as  a result  of  an  increase  in 
anti-Semitic  vandalism  and  harassment. 
Police  in  the  city,  which  is  known  for  its 
tolerance  of  ethnic  and  cultural  diver- 
sity, have  handled  23  reports  of  anti- 
Semitic  crimes  over  the  past  two 
months. 


Plains  States 


KANSAS  — A drug-sniffing  dog  will 
be  added  to  the  state  Highway  Patrol  by 
mid-November,  courtesy  of  dog  trainer 
Thomas  Brennerman,  who  donated  the 
dog  and  training  for  a handler 


MINNESOTA  — The  state  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  earlier  this  month  that  an 
advisory  read  to  drunken-driving  sus- 
pects is  constitutional.  The  advisory 
outlines  the  consequences  of  refusing 
alcohol  tests  under  a 1989  law  that 
makes  it  a crime  for  some  repeat  of- 
fenders to  refuse  the  tests. 

The  Minneapolis  City  Council  has 
approved  an  ordi  nance  requiring  rental 
property  to  be  licensed  and  holding 
landlords  responsible  for  tenants'  be- 
havior. The  law,  sponsored  by  Council 
Member  Tony  Scallon,  was  touted  as  a 
tool  for  frustrated  city  residents  who 
want  to  reclaim  their  neighborhoods. 
“We  live  in  the  inner  city  and  we  want 
to  stay,”  Scallon  said.  “We  can’t  when 
we’ve  got  drug  dealers  living  with  us." 

The  state  Court  of  Appeals  last  month 
reversed  the  drug  conviction  of  Mose 
Lindsey  because  a search  warrant  in  the 
case  was  approved  by  phone.  A three- 
judge  panel  of  the  court  ruled  that  po- 
lice did  not  demonstrate  a need  to  bypass 
the  regular  search  warrant  process. 

MISSOURI  — Charles  Wren,  former 
Police  Chief  of  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  was 
appoi  nted  1 ast  month  as  Pol  ice  Chief  of 
Pine  Lawn.  Wren,  66,  becomes  Pine 
Lawn’s  fourth  chief  in  the  past  13 
months.  He  takes  over  a force  that  some 
officers  say  suffers  from  low  morale 
and  political  interference. 

MONTANA  — The  Gallatin  County 
Sheriffs  Department  was  forced  to 
operate  out  of  an  emergency  center 
earlier  this  month  after  an  unexplained 
fire  on  Sept.  30  caused  $50,000  in 
damage  to  the  county’s  Law  and  Justice 
Center.  Police  said  a new  computer 
system  and  records  were  destroyed. 

NEBRASKA  — The  17-inmate  Keith 
County  Jail  is  bursting  at  the  seams 
after  28  people  were  arrested  in  a six- 
week  span  on  suspicion  of  harvesting 
marijuana.  Sheriff  Wayne  Young  says 
he  is  hoping  for  an  early  frost  to  kill  the 
area’s  wild  marijuana  crop. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A state  govern- 
ment consultant  has  confirmed  an  ear- 
lier study  saying  the  Minnehaha  County 
Jail  is  in  urgent  need  of  a solution  for  its 
overcrowding  problems.  The  jail,  with 
a capacity  of  160  inmates,  averaged  4 1 
inmates  a day  in  1980,  and  is  now  up  to 
a daily  average  of  2 10. 


areas.  Officials  say  enforcement  of  the 
law  was  delayed  to  allow  training  of 
police  and  education  of  the  public. 

COLORADO  — Denver  city  officials 
are  exploring  a $2-million  deal  that 
would  give  90  percent  of  the  police 
force  at  least  a 3.8-percenl  raise  in 
1 99 1 , with  no  increases  for  1 1 1 rookies 
and  other  recent  hires.  The  Denver 
Police  Protective  Association  is  push- 
ing for  a department-wide  salary  in- 
crease of  up  to  5 percent  next  year, 
saying  that  Denver  police  are  falling 
behind  their  metro-area  peers  in  terms 
of  wages  and  the  disparity  may  hurt 
future  recruiting  efforts 

Five  Japanese  students  attending  Teikyo 
Loretto  Heights  College  in  Denver  — 
set  up  to  attract  Japanese  students  — 
were  robbed  and  beaten  with  baseball 
bats  earlier  this  month  in  what  police 
believe  was  a racially  mouvated  attack. 
An  investigation  is  continuing 

State  trooper  Don  Smith  rear-ended 
another  car  while  driving  Gov.  Roy 
Romer  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Den- 
ver, and  was  cited  for  following  too 
closely.  The  traffic  ticket  was  the  first 
for  the  15-year  police  veteran.  The 
Governor  was  uninjured. 

A task  force  will  study  possible  changes 
in  state  laws  to  require  reporting  abuses 
of  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  similar 
to  current  laws  mandating  reports  of 
child  abuse. 

NEW  MEXICO  — More  security 
guards  will  be  hired  and  better  lighting 
will  be  installed  in  the  wake  of  a home- 
made bomb  explosion  at  the  State 
Capitol  in  mid-September.  The  bomb 
shattered  a window  but  caused  little 
other  damage. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  state  Highway 
Patrol  has  until  Oct.  15  to  move  its 
pursuit-driving  school  at  Ginton-Sher- 
man  Air  Park  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a prospective  industrial  occupant.  The 


patrol  is  looking  into  alternative  sites. 

Off-duty  Pryor  police  picketed  City 
Hall  late  last  month  to  protest  the  city’s 
rejection  of  hazardous-duty  pay  for 
them.  The  police  got  a 3-pcrccnl  pay 
raise  in  July,  but  want  it  doubled.  The 
city  says  it  can't  afford  a better  raise. 

Aldcrson  police  say  a tip  by  a 1 3-ycar- 
old  boy  led  to  the  arrest  of  his  mother  on 
a charge  of  possessing  marijuana  with 
intent  to  distribute.  The  arrest  marks 
the  second  case  since  Aug.  5 of  a child 
turning  in  a parent. 

TEXAS  — Capitol  Police  Chief  Robert 
Williams  has  been  fired  despite  an 
investigation  that  found  no  evidence  of 
racial  or  sexual  bias.  According  to  Lias 
Steen,  chairman  of  the  State  Purchas- 
ing and  General  Services  Commission, 
the  probe  did  isolate  management  prob- 
lems with  the  Capitol  Police. 

UTAH  — The  first  18  medium-secu- 
rity inmates  were  moved  late  last  month 
from  the  state  prison  in  Draper  to  a new 
$36.6-million  jail  in  Gunnison.  They 
are  the  first  of  600  inmates  to  be  relo- 
cated. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  National  Rifle 
Association  has  asked  a Federal  judge 
to  reconsider  his  decision  upholding 
the  California  ban  on  assault  guns. 
Documents  filed  by  the  NRA  and  the 
Fresno  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  assert  that 
U.S.  District  Judge  Edward  Dean  Price 
misread  the  law  on  two  key  issues  early 
last  month  when  he  threw  out  their 
challenge  to  the  law,  which  is  the  na- 
tion’s first  statutory  ban  on  semiauto- 
matic military-style  firearms. 


Community  leaders  in  San  Francisco 
have  oskod  Mayor  Art  Agnos  to  declare 
a state  of  emergency  in  response  to  the  1 
murders  of  26  black  youths  in  the  city 
since  1988. 

Hours  before  the  trial  was  due  to  begin  • 
Sept.  19  for  the  accused  killer  of  Los 
Angeles  Police  Officer  Daniel  Pratt,  „ 
the  slain  officer’s  brother.  Officer  Brian 
Pratt,  was  shot  at  on  the  Long  Beach 
Freeway  while  driving  home.  LAPD 
investigators  said  the  incident  was  a 
random  shooting  and  the  attackers  did 
not  know  Brian  Pratt  was  a police  offi- 
cer Brian  joined  the  police  force  after 
his  brother  was  killed  in  1988  in  the 
wake  of  a gang  drivc-by  shooting. 

HAWAII — The  Legislature  is  consid- 
ering a plan  that  would  provide  for  the 
confiscation  of  cars  driven  by  those 
arrested  for  drunken  driving.  The  pri- 
mary drawback  to  the  plan  is  said  to  be 
a lack  of  storage  space  for  the  cars  that 
could  be  seized. 

Jadclynn  Anderson,  a correction  offi- 
cer who  pleaded  no  contest  Sept.  27  to 
having  marijuana  on  the  job,  will  be 
transferred  instead  of  fired,  after  offi- 
cials concluded  that  she  had  already 
been  punished  by  being  suspended, 

NEVADA  — Security  in  Clork  County 
schools  will  be  beefed  up  to  include 
metal  detectors  and  surveillance  cam- 
eras, at  a cost  estimated  at  $1 50,000  to 
$350,000.  Officials,  who  arc  said  to  be 
considering  a secret -wit ness  program 
as  well,  undertook  the  new  security 
measures  following  the  slaying  of  one 
pupil  and  the  stabbing  of  another. 

WASHINGTON  — Police  in  Union 
Gap  say  they  have  leads  but  no  suspects 
in  a Sept.  28  robbery  in  which  two  men 
used  a chain  saw  to  huek  off  a man’s 
hand  to  steal  his  jewelry.  The  20-ycar- 
old  victim  was  said  to  be  in  stable 
condition  following  the  incident,  which 
Police  Chief  Lane  Roberts  described  os 
“frightening"  random  violence. 


ARIZONA  — The  cars  of  some  drivers 
facing  third-offense  drunken-driving 
charges  will  be  confiscated  under  a 
June  26  law  that  will  be  enforced  in  the 
Tempe,  Mesa,  Chandler  and  Scottsdale 


Your  partner  in  crime  prevention 
is  a 10-year  veteran  who’s  always 
ready  and  works  like  a dog. 

Happy  anniversary, 

McGruff. 


Preventing  crime  takes  dogged  deter- 
mination. So  who  better  to  help  you 
out  than  McGruff. 

In  the  past  10  years,  you,  the  men 
and  women  behind  the  badges,  have 
been  a big  part  of  the  McGruff  suc- 
cess story.  You've  helped  carry  his 
message  that  police  and  citizens  have 
to  work  together  to  prevent  crime 
and  drugs  in  their  communities. 

And  people  are  listening.  Now, 
three  out  of  four  adults  are  aware 
of  our  floppy -eared  guy  in  the 
trenchcoat.  They're  tuning  in  to 
“McGruff  Piles"  TV  commercials 
and  seeing  his  ads  in  magazines 
8o  you've  got  a head  start  on 
your  crime-stopping  effort. 


Your  partner  comes  to  you  with  some 
other  recommendations.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  law  enforcement  personnel 
use  McGruff  materials.  And  an  over- 
whelming number  of  officers  feel  he’s 
their  best  friend  at  letting  the  public 
know  how  they  can  take  action. 

Now,  he's  no  party  animal,  so 
McGruff  can  think  of  only  one  way  to 
celebrate  his  10th.  By  all  of  us  mak- 
ing crime  prevention  an  even 
greater  priority. 

Fbr  more  information  on 
working  together  with 
McGruff,  write: 

The  National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Council,  1700  K 8t. 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  80006. 
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UCR  spared  from 
budget-cutting  axe 

But  Thornburgh  keeps  open 
possible  transfer  of  unit  to  BJS 


Lingering  fears  that  the  FBI’s  Uni- 
form Crime  Reporting  program  mighi 
be  dismantled  or  handed  over  to  a pri- 
vate contracuir  to  solve  a budget  squeeze 
appear  to  have  been  dispelled,  after 
Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh 
ordered  on  Sept . 4 that  the  UCR  rcmai  n 
fully  funded  and  in  the  bureau's  hands. 

The  60-year-old  crime  reporting 
system  appeared  to  be  in  imminent  peril 
earlier  this  year  when  J Harper  Wilson, 
the  chief  of  the  UCR  Section,  testified 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  earlier  this 
year  that  the  FBI  had  not  complied  with 
an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
directive  requiring  Federal  agencies  to 
contract  "not  inherently  governmen- 
tal" functions  to  the  private  sector  in 
order  to  reduce  the  Federal  workforce. 
Wilson  estimated  that  to  salsify  OMB 
Directive  A-76,  nearly  1 50  employees 
assigned  to  the  UCR  section  would 
have  to  be  terminated,  a move  that 
would  effectively  gut  the  program.  [See 
LEN,  April  15.  1990. | 

As  a result  of  Thornburgh’s  action. 
Federal  Government  positions  that  are 
unfilled  will  be  transferred  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  FBI  will  try  to 
fund  them  by  reducing  “equivalent  and 
overtime  accounts,"  Wilson  said.  The 
result  may  be  a dozen  additional  posi- 
tions within  the  UCR  Section,  “which 
arc  badly  needed"  to  continue  the  im- 
plementation of  the  National  Incident- 


Based  Reporting  System  that  officials 
believe  will  provide  for  a clearer,  more 
detailed  and  more  accurate  picture  of 
U.S.  crime.  [See  LEN,  Jan.  31,  1990  | 
Wilson  said  Thornburgh  also  or- 
dered the  Justice  Department’s  Office 
of  Policy  Development  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  transferring  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  UCR  Section  from  the  FBI 
to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  The 
report  is  to  be  completed  by  1992,  he 
added,  with  assistance  from  officials  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  the  National  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation and  the  FBI 

"The  FBI  will  have  a big  part  in  this 
study,  and  I think  the  UCR  will  be 
determined  lobe  best  served  by  the  FBI 
administration,"  Wilson  speculated. 

Other  FBI  programs  that  had  been 
endangered  included  the  NCIC  2000 
project,  designed  to  link  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  with  the 
criminal  information  systems  of  the 
nation’s  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
the  FBI  ldent  project  to  upgrade  the 
agency’s  massive  fingerprint  identifi- 
cation program.  FBI  spokesman  Nestor 
Michnyak  told  LEN  that  those  pro- 
grams are  safe  for  now  While  monies 
for  the  NCIC  program  are  still  “tied  up 
on  Capitol  Hill,"  Michnyak  said,  sec- 
tion officials  are  going  ahead  with  plans 
to  move  the  project  to  larger  quarters  in 
Clarksburg,  W Va..  a plan  that  was 
approved  by  Thornburgh  in  July. 


Federal 
File 

(A  roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level.) 

House  Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Subcommittee 
Undercover  agents  told  the  subcommittee  last  month  that  it  is  quite  easy  to 
launder  money  by  buying  real  estate,  cars  and  luxury  items  from  salespeople 
willing  to  wink  at  Federal  reporting  laws.  Over  a five-week  period,  the 
investigators  visited  79  businesses  in  Atlanta,  Denver.  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis.  New  York,  San  Antonio,  and  Washington,  posing  as  buyers 
with  lots  of  cash  and  a need  for  anonymity . The  investigators  found  salesmen 
in  76  cases  who  agreed  to  help  them  evade  a law  requiring  a report  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  any  cash  transaction  over  $10,000.  Salesmen 
also  showed  a willingness  to  register  sales  under  a false  personal  or  company 
name.  One  Minneapolis  auto  dealer  reportedly  said  it  would  be  all  right  to  buy 
a car  under  the  name  “Mickey  Mouse  ’’ 

U.S.  Supreme  Court 

David  H Soutcr  took  his  seat  as  the  nation's  105th  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oct.  9,  following  confirmation  for  the  post  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Souter,  a 51- 
year-old  former  judge  of  the  Federal  appeals  court  in  Boston,  fills  the  vacancy 
created  1 1 weeks  ago  by  the  retirement  of  Justice  William  J Brennan  Jr 
Shortly  after  the  official  sweanng-in  ceremony,  the  Court  convened  at  its  full 
nine-member  strength  and  agreed  to  hear  an  appeal  from  the  State  of  Florida 
on  the  question  of  whether  police  must  have  a basis  for  suspecting  wrongdo- 
ing before  they  muy  board  a bus  or  train  and  search  a passenger’s  luggage. 
The  Florida  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  the  practice  violated  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  prohibition  against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure.  In  its 
petition  for  appeal,  the  state  said  the  ruling  “severely  restricts  the  ability  of 
police  to  interdict  illegal  drug  shipments  in  public  transportation  facilities." 

House  Armed  Services  Committee 

The  committee's  report  on  a new  defense  authorization  bill  proposes  that 
drug  criminals  be  shipped  off  to  "extremely  remote  Pacific  islands"  where 
they  would  work  off  their  sentences.  The  proposal,  inserted  in  the  report  by 
Representative  Richard  Ray  (D.-Ga.).  recommends  Midway  and  Wake 
islands,  two  tiny  landfalls  in  the  northern  Pacific  that  are  now  used  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  emergency  airfields  and  communications  stations. 
The  report  asked  that  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  study  the  idea  and 
l report  back  to  the  committee  by  next  March. 


A stream  of  denials: 

Druggies'  perks  curbed 


Rhode  Island  has  received  a 
$150,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  as  the  first  test  site 
for  a program  aimed  at  denying  Federal 
benefits  to  individuals  convicted  of 
Federal  or  state  drug  offenses. 

Rhode  Island  is  one  of  three  states 
that  will  eventually  participate  in  the 
Denial  of  Federal  Benefits  Project,  said 
Michael  J Dal ich,  the  project’s  direc- 
tor The  grant  money  provides  state 
officials  with  funds  for  training,  evalu- 
ation and  undertaking  a public  aware- 
ness campaign  to  inform  residents  of 
the  project  The  field  test  will  attempt  to 
gauge  the  feasibility  of  implementing 
the  program  at  the  state  court  level  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

The  two  other  states  that  will  test  the 
program  have  not  yet  been  chosen, 
Dalich  said. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  with  the 
demonstration  projects  is  gel  some  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  courts  involved  in  n to 
see  how  the  impact  is  going  to  be  both 
on  their  system  and  our  system.  The 
program  is  just  now  going  operational 
and  we  are  currently  receiving  sen- 
tences under  this  from  Federal  courts, 
but  we  hadn’t  received  any  yet  from 
state  courts,"  Dalich  said.  Rhode  Island 
was  selected  because  the  state  attorney 
general  handles  all  of  its  prosecutions, 
concentrated  in  one  relatively  small 
area. 

Benefits  that  convicted  drug  felons 
stand  to  lose  include  eligibility  for 
Federal  contracts,  grants,  loans,  fel- 
lowships and  licenses.  Benefits  that 
won’t  be  denied  include  “safety  net” 
programs  like  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren and  veterans  and  Social  Security 
benefits,  said  Dalich. 

The  project,  authorized  under  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  gives 
Federal  or  state  judges  the  option  of 
denying  all  or  some  Federal  benefits. 
Under  sentencing  guidelines  for  the 
Federal  court  system,  which  were 
amended  last  November  to  include  the 
denial  of  Federal  benefits  provision. 


courts  have  some  leeway  in  determin- 
ing which  benefits  are  denied  and  for 
how  long.  Drug  traffickers  can  be  de- 
nied benefits  for  up  to  five  years  on  a 
first  offense,  up  to  10  years  on  a second 
offense,  and  permanently  for  the  third 
offense.  Persons  convicted  of  drug 
possession  may  lose  their  benefits  for 
up  to  a year  for  a first  offense,  and  up  to 
five  years  on  subsequent  offenses. 

The  provision  also  provides  for  the 
reinstatement  of  benefits  to  offenders 
who  enter  and  successfully  complete  a 
long-term  drug  rehabilitation  program 
operating  under  criteria  established  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

“If  anything,  it  could  work  as  an 
incentive  for  somebody  to  clean  their 
act  up  and  go  on  with  their  life."  said 
William  Martin,  director  of  administra- 
tion for  the  Rhode  Island  Governor's 
Justice  Commission,  which  is  coordi- 
nating the  effort  in  that  state 

When  an  offender  is  convicted  and 
a denial  of  Federal  benefits  is  included 
as  part  of  the  sentence,  the  Justice 
Department  will  be  notified  by  the 
sentencing  court.  The  name  of  the  of- 
fender will  then  be  published  in  the 
General  Services  Administration’s 
“Lists  of  Parties  Excluded  from  Fed- 
eral Procurement  and  Nonprocurement 
Programs,”  more  commonly  known  as 
the  “Debarment  List.”  The  list  will 
contain  codes  that  indicate  if  all  bene- 
fits have  been  denied  or  whether  the 
denial  is  partial.  In  the  case  of  partial 
denials,  agencies  must  contact  the  Jus- 
tice Department  clearinghouse  that 
maintains  a complete  list  of  the  benefits 
denied  to  each  individual  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  Rhode  Island,  officials  will  target 
offenders  whose  denials  of  benefits  will 
“mean  something"  to  others  who  could 
find  themselves  in  the  same  position. 
“If  it’s  someone  who’s  brought  in  an 
illegal  substance  by  using  a boat  and 
has  a Coast  Guard  license,  we  would 
deny  that  benefit  to  them,"  Martin  said 


in  an  interview  with  LEN. 

Rhode  Island  officials  will  also 
produce  a "working  manual"  that  will 
instruct  other  states  on  how  to  imple- 
ment the  program,  he  added. 

“It’s  a pilot  program  and  hasn’t  been 
tested  so  it's  a chance  for  us  to  see  if  in 
fact  it  will  actually  work,"  said  Martin. 
“Once  we  get  it  up  and  running,  we’ll 
sit  back,  we'll  evaluate  it  after  a while, 
and  see  what  judges  are  using  it." 

Martin  said  the  announcement  of 
the  state’s  selection  as  a test  site  for  the 
program  “stirred  up  quite  a bit  of  criti- 
cism in  the  treatment  community,  which 
felt  that  it  would  scare  people  away 
from  seeking  treatment."  Concerns  that 
those  seeking  treatment  might  be  scared 
away  by  the  threat  of  losing  their  bene- 
fits are  unfounded,  Martin  said,  since 
only  convicted  felons  who  have  been 
adjudicated  would  lose  their  Federal 
benefits,  and  all  denials  are  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  sentencing  judges. 

“Some  judges  may  not  like  it.  They 
may  think,  like  the  treatment  people, 
that  this  program  is  only  going  to  hurt 
the  people  who  are  least  likely  to  afford 
being  hurt  by  this.  Some  people  think 
it's  kind  of  harsh,"  he  said. 

The  denial  of  Federal  benefits  has 
already  been  applied  in  sentences 
handed  down  by  some  Federal  judges. 
In  August,  a Federal  judge  in  Missis- 
sippi sentenced  a man  whose  family  ran 
a cocaine  and  marijuana  distribution 
ring  to  20  years  in  prison  with  no  chance 
for  parole.  He  also  barred  the  felon 
from  receiving  almost  all  Federal  bene- 
fits for  five  years. 

In  Florida,  a state  law  that  went  into 
effect  on  Oct.  I bars  those  convicted  of 
felony  drug  charges  from  acquiring  state 
licenses  typically  issued  to  acupunctur- 
ists, architects,  dentists  or  others  whose 
professions  are  regulated  by  the  state. 
Current  licenseholders  convicted  of 
felony  drug  offenses  can  have  their 
permits  revoked,  and  the  law  also  dis- 
qualifies certain  drug  felons  from  get- 
ting stale  jobs. 


U.S.  funds  county  jails  in  trade 
for  housing  Federal  prisoners 


Counties  in  five  stales  last  month 
received  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
funds  that  will  allow  them  to  build, 
expand  or  renovate  correctional  facili- 
ties in  exchange  for  agreeing  to  house 
Federal  prisoners  who  are  awaiting 
hearing,  trial  or  sentencing. 

U.S.  Marshals  Service  Director  K. 
Michael  Moore,  whose  agency  admini- 
sters the  grants  under  the  Cooperative 
Agreement  Program  (CAP),  announced 
last  month  that  Federal  funds  were 
awarded  to  counties  in  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Indiana,  Ohio  and  South  Carolina. 

Marshals  Service  spokeswoman 
Mary  Clark  told  LEN  that  since  CAP's 
inception  in  1982,  nearly  $95. 1 million 
in  Federal  funds  have  been  awarded  to 
localities  nationwide  under  143  CAP 
agreements  that  have  resulted  in  5.476 
guranteed  jail  spaces  for  Federal  pris- 
oners. The  awards  help  alleviate  over- 
crowded conditions  in  Federal  prisons 
and  help  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 
house  the  14,000  prisoners  in  its  cus- 
tody on  any  given  day 

“We  made  more  announcements  [of 
a wards  | because  we’ve  received  more 
funding  for  the  program.  It's  been  suc- 
cessful and  has  worked  out  good  for  us 


and  for  the  local  officials  as  well," 
Clark  said. 

Dade  County.  Fla.,  received  the 
largest  of  the  CAP  awards  announced 
last  month,  with  a grant  of  $2.3  million 
to  help  finance  the  renovation  of  its 
Women's  Detention  Center  and  the 
renovation  and  expansion  of  Ward  D at 
the  Dade  County  Jail.  In  return,  county 
officials  have  agreed  to  provide  beds 
for  1 15  Federal  prisoners  for  15  years. 

In  Charleston  County,  S.C.,  a new 
county  jail  will  be  financed  with  help 
from  a $500,000  CAP  award.  County 
officials  have  agree*!  to  house  25  pris- 
oners for  1 5 years. 

The  award  of  $400,000  to  Clark 


County,  Ind.,  will  be  used  toward  the 
financing  of  a new  county  jail.  In  re- 
turn, county  officials  have  guranteed 
space  for  20  prisoners  for  10  years.  The 
Marshals  Service  will  also  pay  the 
county  a daily  rate  for  the  Federal  pris- 
oners housed  in  the  jail. 

Union  County,  Ark.,  received 
$ 1 50,000  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
a new  county  jail.  The  county  will  al- 
low U S Marshals  to  house  25  prison- 
ers in  the  facility  for  15  years. 

A new  city  jail  will  be  constructed  in 
Euclid  City,  Ohio,  with  an  assist  from  a 
$150,000  CAP  award.  The  county  will 
house  eight  Federal  prisoners  for  a 
period  of  10  years. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Be  careful  where  you  aim  that  traffic-radar 
gun.  Compelling  evidence  suggests  that 
microwave  emissions  from  the  unit  can  lead 
to  serious  long-term  medical  consequences 
for  the  operator. 

Only  in  Law  Enforcement  News. 
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Pay-as-you-go  plan: 


Booking  fees  force  Calif,  inmate  releases 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

California  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  cities  that  fund  them  will 
feel  the  pinch  of  an  amendment  to  the 
1991  state  budget  that  allows  counties 
to  assess  fees  against  police  depart- 
ments for  each  prisoner  they  book  into 
county-run  correctional  facilities.  The 
provision,  due  to  take  effect  Jan.  1 but 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1990,  allows 
counties  various  means  to  recoup  state 
funds  that  were  slashed  by  legislators 
this  year  as  part  of  an  effort  to  offset  a 
$3.6-billion  budget  shortfall. 

Although  Senate  Bill  2557  will  not 
take  effect  for  a few  months,  at  least  one 
jurisdiction  is  taking  steps  to  ensure  it 
will  not  be  found  liable  for  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  booking  fees  that 
county  officials  have  vowed  to  collect. 
The  Bakersfield  Police  Department  is 
refusing  to  book  all  but  the  most  hard- 
core felons  into  Kern  County  facilities, 
and  officials  there  have  released  sus- 
pects in  such  felonies  as  assault  — and 
in  at  least  one  case,  rape. 

California  legislators  cut  funding  to 
counties  by  one-third  to  cover  the  budget 
shortfall.  Officials  in  Kcm  County  were 
the  first  in  the  state  to  decide  to  take 
advantage  of  the  booking  fee  provision 
— applicable  to  all  California  law  en- 
forcement jurisdictions  who  use  county 
jails  except  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  — and  have  decided  to  charge 
the  city  at  least  $80  for  each  prisoner 
booked  into  county  facilities.  Other 


California  counties  are  expected  to 
follow  suit. 

“This  was  eleventh-hour  legislation 
and  it  all  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
state  had  a real  rough  budget  session 
this  year  and  made  a lot  of  cutbacks. 
They  just  flat-out  couldn't  give  some  of 
the  counties  the  monies  they  had  in  the 
past  so  they  went  ahead  and  allowed 
them  to  bill  us  for  something  that  we're 
already  paying  for  through  fines  and 
penalties"  from  which  the  county  al- 
ready receives  a percentage,  said  Sgt 
Alan  Zachary,  a Bakersfield  police 
spokesman. 

The  Kem  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors decided  to  implement  the  fee  after 
they  learned  of  their  own  $1 1 7-million 
cut  from  the  state.  The  problem,  said 
Zachary,  is  that  Bakersfield  is  already 
three  months  into  its  budget. 

"We  don’t  have  the  money  budg- 
eted for  that,  nor  did  we  know  that  it 
was  coming.  The  bottom  line  is  they’re 
trying  to  ding  us  $80  a head  for  every- 
one we  book,”  said  Zachary,  who  noted 
that  last  year  the  Police  Department 
booked  more  than  15,000  inmates  into 
county  correctional  facilities  and  if  that 
rate  remains  the  same,  city  officials 
could  end  up  paying  over  $1.2  million 
each  year  in  booking  fees. 

Bakersfield  police  officials  decided 
upon  a simple  if  drastic  solution:  Police 
are  booking  only  the  most  violent  fel- 
ons into  county  jails. 

“We’re  arresting  felons  and  bring- 


'Unfounded'  rape  cases 
to  get  a second  look 
from  Oakland  PD 


Oakland,  Calif.,  Police  Chief  George 
Hart,  admitting  that  “candidly,  we  blew 
it,”  said  Sept.  1 8 that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment would  reopen  203  rape  cases  that 
had  been  dropped  without  even  mini- 
mal investigation  because  many  of  the 
victims  were  drug  users  or  prostitutes 
and  police  investigators  feared  the  cases 
wouldn't  hold  up  in  court. 

The  reopening  of  the  cases,  includ- 
ing 37  in  which  the  victim  was  never 
interviewed,  and  the  admission  of  in- 
vestigative mishandling  came  on  the 
heels  of  several  articles  on  the  subject 
that  have  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  in  the  past  four  months. 

Hart  vowed  to  take  steps  to  ensure  a 
similar  situation  does  not  happen  again 
“I  think  we  got  into  a procedure  there 
that  was  contrary  to  the  way  we  want  to 
do  business,"  he  said. 

Capt  James  Hahn,  head  of  the  de- 
partment's Criminal  Investigation 
Division,  told  LEN  that  the  situation 
did  not  warrant  a revision  of  procedures 
used  by  investigators  assigned  to  rape 
cases,  but  the  department  felt  obligated 
to  make  a “reaffirmation  that  (investi- 
gators] should  have  been  following  the 
proper  procedure  in  the  first  place." 
Hahn  said  the  victims  in  the  reopened 
cases  would  be  be  contacted  and  that 
investigators  would  be  trained  to  be 
more  thorough  in  following  depart- 
mental procedures  before  closing  sex- 
ual assault  cases. 

It  was  Hahn,  acting  on  a request  by 
the  newspaper,  who  checked  a random 
sample  of  rape  reports  and  “was  not 
satisfied  with  what  1 saw." 

Hahn  then  reviewed  967  rape  re- 
ports that  were  made  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1989  until  this  year  and  found 


that  37  of  them  were  labeled  “un- 
founded" even  though  the  women  who 
reported  the  crimes  had  never  been 
reached  for  follow-up  interviews.  The 
newspaper  found  that  the  Oakland 
Police  Department  listed  24.44  percent 
of  its  rape  reports — or  143  of 585 — as 
"unfounded." 

Under  Federal  crime-reporting  re- 
quirements, a report  is  considered  un- 
founded if  an  investigation  finds  that  a 
rape  never  happened.  The  FBI  found 
that  Oakland's  rate  of  finding  rapes 
cases  without  merit  was  two-and-a-half 
times  the  national  average  of  9 percent. 

The  newspaper  also  found  that  many 
of  the  women  who  reported  rapes  to  the 
Oakland  Police  Department  refused  to 
submit  to  a medical  examination  or 
failed  to  appear  for  interviews  That 
made  investigations  difficult,  time- 
consuming  and  reinforced  attitudes 
among  investigators  that  the  cases 
would  not  hold  up  in  court,  especially 
since  many  of  the  victims  were  prosti- 
tutes or  drug  users. 

No  investigators  were  disciplined 
in  the  wake  of  the  disclosure,  said  Hahn, 
but  two  requested  and  received  trans- 
fers to  other  units  within  the  division. 
Four  new  officers  have  been  added  to 
the  unit,  which  is  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  understaffed  and  over- 
worked units  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 
Only  six  investigators  are  assigned  to 
the  Sexual  Assault  Unit  to  handle  the 
caseload  in  a city  where  120  rapes  per 
100.000  residents  are  reported  — the 
nation's  seventh-highest  rape  rate 

But  Hahn  discounted  the  lack  of 
personnel  in  the  unit  for  the  high  rale  of 
unfounded  cases.  "You  can  t let 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


ing  them  in,  identifying  them,  photo- 
graphing them,  and  if  it's  not  just  a 
heinous,  violent  crime,  we’re  not  book- 
ing them,”  Zachary  said.  “We’re  re- 
leasing them  back  onto  the  street  until 
the  District  Attorney's  office  issues  a 
complaint  and  the  judge  signs  a war- 
rant. Then  we'll  go  out  an  make  the 
arrest  on  a warrant."  He  added  that  the 
process  takes  from  three  to  five  days  as 
long  as  the  suspects  do  not  flee  the 
county.  Through  an  agreement  with 
county  officials,  the  Kem  County  Sher- 
iffs Office  will  allow  police  to  book 
warrant  suspects  at  no  charge 

As  a result,  the  rate  of  bookings  by 
Bakersfield  police  has  dropped  to  zero 
from  the  previous  45  to  75  prisoners  a 
day.  Zachary  said  the  move  “did  not  sit 
well"  with  county  officials,  and  nego- 
tiations are  continuing  between  city 
and  county  administrators.  At  press 
time,  Zachary  said  that  county  officials 
had  vowed  to  collect  the  fees — even  if 
police  book  only  one  prisoner  per  year 
Police  officials  have  asked  the  county 
to  grant  a moratorium  on  the  fees  while 
they  figure  out  ways  to  comply  with  the 
provision.  They  have  also  requested 
that  county  officials  take  a hard  look  at 
what  could  be  cut  from  the  county's 
own  budget. 

“They  can’t  tell  us  right  now  how 
much  money  they  derive  from  us  in 
fines  and  penalties,"  Zachary  said 
"Now  the  bottom  line  is.  ’Look,  we 
need  the  $ 1 .2  million.  We  don’t  care  if 
you  book  one  prisoner  per  year.  It  you 
book  one,  we’re  going  to  charge  you 
$1,2  million.  If  you  book  15,000.  we’re 
going  to  charge  you  $80  bucks  a head, 
but  we  need  the  $1.2  million.  Nothing's 
set  in  concrete  yet,  but  at  this  point,  we 
don't  have  the  money  and  the  county 
wants  the  money,"  Zachary  said. 

While  Bakersfield  residents  have 
continued  to  voice  support  for  their  Po- 
lice Department,  “they're  also  a little 
irate  about  the  fact  that  there's  some 
people  we  might  ordinarily  book  who 
are  out  there  walking  the  streets.”  said 
Zachary. 

As  to  what  criminal  charges  have 
been  affected  by  the  no-booking  pol- 
icy, the  sergeant  said  simply:  “You 
name  it. 

“It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
offense  but  we've  released  people  on 
rape  — not  the  violent,  break-in-the- 
house  bedroom-type  rapist  but  date 


rape  — people  who  have  been  seeing 
each  other  for  some  time...  We're  re- 
leasing those  types  of  cases.  Assault 
with  deadly  weapons,  minor  injuries  — 
sure,  we're  releasing  some  of  them  " 
Homicide  and  “real  violent  assault" 
suspects  arc  exempt  from  the  policy,  he 
added 

California  law  enforcement  officials 
are  putting  their  heads  together,  trying 
to  come  up  with  some  alternative  ar- 
rangement to  the  costly  Ixxiking  fees  — 
that  range  from  S50  in  San  Joaquin  to 
$70  in  Merced  to  $200  in  Los  Angeles, 
according  to  LEN  sources  — which 
some  officials  believe  could  cause  chaos 
for  the  California  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Some  believe  that  localities  may 
be  forced  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  pay 
the  hefty  sums.  “Dollars  that  would  be 
spent  on  police  officers  might  have  to 
be  spent  on  this,"  Fresno  police  spokes- 
man Ron  Hulls  speculated.  Others  are 
calling  for  standardization  of  the  fees, 
which  are  widely  disparate  throughout 
the  state  There  is  also  a move  afoot 
seeking  to  abolish  or  amend  the  provi- 
sion. 

Randy  A Perry,  legal  advocate  for 
the  state's  largest  law  enforcement 
organization,  the  Peace  Officers  Re- 
search Association  of  California,  which 
boasts  35.000 members,  said  the  provi- 
sion will  be  closely  examined  during 
the  group's  annual  conference  next 
month  “All  law  enforcement  in  Cali- 
fornia is  looking  at  the  issue.  How 
we're  going  to  resolve  it,  we  don't 
know." 

“We're  very  much  opposed  to  it  — 
very,  very  much  opposed  to  it,"  said 
Alva  Cooper,  legal  advocate  of  the 
California  Police  Chiefs  Association. 
“1  can't  say  it  in  any  stronger  terms  than 
that  without  becoming  profane." 

The  fees  are  really  a fiscal  issue 
rather  than  a law  enforcement  issue, 
said  Cooper,  "but  in  all  of  those  cases 
where  the  city  takes  the  booking  fees 
out  of  the  police  department  budget  or 
doesn't  increase  the  budget  to  cover  the 
booking  fees,  it  docs  have  a tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  law  enforcement 
agency  What’s  going  to  happen,  in 
some  cases  now,  is  that  it 'snot  a matter 
of  whether  you  should  be  bcxiked,  it 's  a 
matter  of  whether  the  city  has  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  booking  " 

Cooper  said  that  organizations  such 
as  the  California  League  of  Cities  and 


the  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
California  are  banding  together  in  an 
effort  to  roll  back  the  legislation.  He 
said  the  league  of  cities,  at  its  annual 
conference  to  be  held  next  month,  is 
e xpcctcd  to  develop  a bill  that  would  be 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  when  it 
reconvenes  in  December 

Meanwhile,  California  city  officials 
are  scrambling  for  ways  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  booking  fees 

Jim  Caton,  Fresno’s  deputy  city 
manager,  said  that  officials  there  are 
explonng  wuys  to  meet  the  projected 
$3  1 million  in  booking  fees  or  $98 
a suspect  — that  arc  expected  to  be 
levied  against  the  city  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  Among  the  moves  being  consid- 
ered: budget  cuts  or  higher  excise  and 
gross  receipts  tuxes  foremployees  who 
work  in  Fresno.  The  situation  is  exacer- 
bated, he  said,  by  a county  proposal  to 
impose  $975,000  in  property  tux  col- 
lection fees. 

“As  an  alternative  to  reducing  sen-  - 
ices  — something  we’ve  been  doing  lor 
the  last  13  years  — we  arc  more  in- 
clined to  assess  some  sort  of  tux  on  the 
citizens  of  the  community  so  we  don't 
have  to  cut  services,”  Caton  told  LEN 

Fresno  officials  have  also  consid- 
ered passing  the  booking  lee  along  to 
those  who  are  hooked  intocounty  jails. 
"We  do  not  expect,  of  course,  that  our 
collection  rule  is  going  to  be  very  high." 
Caton  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  chances 
that  county  officials  will  decide  not  to 
attempt  collection  of  the  retroactive 
Ices  arc  "slim  and  none.  They  have 
mude  it  very  clear  that  they  intend  to 
collect  it  retroactively."  said  Caton.  who 
predicts  that  prisoner  releases  will  be 
common  all  over  California  as  a result 
of  the  booking  fees 

"So  long  us  the  individual  being 
arrested  doesn't  present  any  immediate 
threat  to  public  safely,  we’re  going  to 
be  hard-pressed  to  go  ahead  and  book 
them,"  he  added. 

Fresno  County  Budget  Director 
Leslie  Johnstone  suid  cities  will  find 
themselves  “in  the  same  boat"  as  coun- 
ties have  been  in  for  years  having  to 
constantly  revise  their  budgets  with  each 
swing  of the  state’s  budget  ux.“Wccan 
probably  feel  for  them  as  much  or  more 
than  they  probably  appreciate  That 's  a 
lough  spot  to  be  in.  but  it  happens."  she 
said. 


Single-focus  courts  bring  swifter 
justice  for  Milwaukee  drug  offenders 


Prosecutors  in  Milwaukee  County. 
Wise.,  say  that  the  county's  Speedy 
Trial  Project,  which  established  two 
courts  that  handle  only  drug  cases,  has 
cut  the  time  it  lakes  to  process  felony 
drug  defendants  from  an  average  of 
over  300  days  to  less  than  90  days,  and 
the  project's  success  may  allow  for  its 
expansion  to  other  courts 

In  the  four  and  a half  months  since 
the  inception  of  the  two  courts,  crimi- 
nal justice  officials  say  the  project  is 
working  better  than  expected  The  first 
84  cases  assigned  to  the  drug  courts 
were  adjudicated  within  63  days  An 
average  of  79  days  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  a defendant's  initial  appearance 
in  court  to  sentencing,  if  found  guilty  of 
the  charges  against  him  Officials  had 
predicted  that  disposing  of  the  drug 
cases  by  the  courts  would  take  an  aver- 
age of  90  days. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1990,  before 
the  courts  began  operation,  felony  drug 
cases  dragged  on  for  an  average  of  307 
days. 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Thomas 
P Schneider,  who  helped  develop  the 
Speedy  Trial  Project  and  lobbied  the 
Legislature  for  funds  to  carry  it  out. 
called  it  "a  significant  development  in 
the  court  system  " 

“It’s  a major  change  in  the  way  we 
do  business  in  Milwaukee  County."  he 
said  in  an  interview  with  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 

“This  is  not  a rational  way  to  prac- 
tice law,  not  what’s  going  on  in  other 
courts  where  they're  forced  to  have 
long  delays."  said  Circuit  Judge  Mi- 
chael J Skwicrawski,  who.  with  Judge 
Laurence  C Gram  Jr  . hears  cases  in  the 
drug  courts. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  two  judges 


arc  able  todisposc  of  cases  so  rapiti'y  is 
because  tight  scheduling  orders  ensure 
that  cases  won't  languish  because  of 
adjournments.  Schneider  said  that  pre- 
viously, defendants  who  demanded  a 
trial  got  an  automatic  delay  — and 
often  trials  would  not  occur  until  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  court  appearance 
“Now.  the  first  trial  date  is  the  only 
trial  date  You  can't  stall  and  wiggle  or 
delay,"  he  said. 

Formerly,  drug  cases  were  given  a 
low  pnonty  because  the  defendants 
were  not  in  custody  and  officials  fell  it 
was  more  important  to  try  cases  involv- 
ing violent  crimes  or  those  with  defen- 
dants already  in  custody 

“Because  everybody  here  knows 
there  is  a certainty  of  tnal  on  their  tnal 
date,  many  of  these  cases  are  being 
disposed  of  before  the  trial  date."  said 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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People  and  Places 


Parade  hails  Park  Police  hero 


A U.S  Park  Police  officer,  who 
saved  the  life  of  her  partner  when  she 
shot  and  killed  the  vagrant  who  had 
disarmed  and  was  aiming  to  shoot 
him.  has  become  the  first  woman  to 
be  named  Police  Officer  of  the  Year 
by  Parade  magazine  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. 

Katherine  P.  Heller,  a 30-year 
old  Potomac.  Md..  native  who  joined 
the  Park  Police  in  1 988.  said  she  was 
“overwhelmed”  by  news  that  she  was 
chosen  as  the  first  female  honoree  in 
the  25-year  history  of  the  award  She 
was  formally  presented  with  the  ac- 
colade on  Oct.  9 at  the  IACP  annual 
meeting  in  Tulsa.  Okla. 

“It's  wonderful.”  said  Heller  in 
an  interview  with  LEN.  “It's  an  honor 
and  it  has  a lot  of  responsibility  with 
it  I still  can't  believe  it’s  me.  though 
I look  at  that  picture  (on  the  cover  of 
Parade  magazine]  and  say.  'That's 
not  me.  dial's  somebody  else.'  It's  so 
big.  it  really  hasn't  hit  me  yet.” 

It  was  in  the  early  evening  hours 
of  Feb  22  in  Washington.  D C \s 
Lafayette  Park,  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  White  House,  that  the 
events  which  would  lead  Heller  to 
the  honor  unfolded.  She  was  on  foot 
patrol  when  her  partner.  Officer  Scott 
Dahl,  dropped  by  on  his  motorcycle 
to  give  her  a package.  A man  with  a 
gashed  head  had  complained  to  Dahl 
that  a vagrant  had  bashed  him  on  the 
head  with  a brick.  Dahl  crossed  the 
street  to  investigate  as  Heller  checked 
ihe  wounded  man's  condition.  When 
she  looked  in  Dahl's  direction,  she 
saw  him  on  the  ground  grappling 
with  the  vagrant,  who  had  begun 
digging  at  the  officer’s  eyeballs. 

Heller  rushed  to  Dahl’s  aid,  re- 
peatedly hitting  the  attacker  over  the 
head  with  her  nightstick  The  man 
backed  away  — with  Dahl’s  gun  in 


hand  — as  the  two  officers  ran  for 
cover.  The  attacker  stalked  Dahl  around 
a car  and  began  to  level  the  weapon  at 
the  officer.  Dahl  ducked  for  cover  as 
Heller  fired  at  the  man.  who  did  not 
back  off  despite  being  wounded  in  the 
pelvis.  Heller's  second  shot  felled  the 
man.  later  identified  as  Russell  Baits, 
24.  who  police  say  had  a criminal  rec- 
ord and  a history  of  violent  behavior 
Baits  later  died  at  the  hospital. 

“I  wouldn't  be  here  today  if  it  were- 
n't for  Kathy."  said  Dahl  in  an  inter- 
view with  Parade.  "She  saved  my  life.” 

The  5-foot-3.  107-pound  Heller  has 
earned  a reputation  as  an  aggressive 
officer  with  a dogged  approach  to  her 
work.  In  1989,  she  ranked  sixth  out  of 
350  patrol  officers  on  the  force  in 
making  felony  criminal  cases.  “She 
always  seems  to  be  where  things  are 
happening.”  said  her  former  command- 
ing officer,  Capt  Benjamin  Holmes 
Jr. 

Heller's  decisive  actions  and  her 
crime-fighting  abilities  should  put  to 
rest  lingering  doubts  about  women's 
abilities  as  police  officers,  said  U.S. 
Park  Police  Chief  Lynn  Herring.  "I 
hope  her  example  will  encourage  young 
women  to  make  the  leap  into  law  en- 
forcement." he  said. 

The  shooting  incident  jarred  Heller, 
who  took  part  in  group  therapy  sessions 
with  other  police  officers  involved  in 
shootings,  but  she  returned  to  the  force 
in  less  than  three  months.  She  now 
patrols  Washington’s  tough  Anacostia 
district  in  a cruiser,  an  assignment  she 
requested  "I  don't  think  people  talk 
about  post-traumatic  stress  very  often. 
It's  not  one  of  those  things  that  is  high- 
lighted. but  it  really  needs  to  be,"  said 
Heller,  who  added  that  she  “literally 
lived”  for  the  therapy  sessions  because 
the  officers  who  also  attended  “were 
the  only  people  who  understood  me." 

Heller  had  this  advice  for  her  fellow 


officers:  “Training  is  very  important 
— the  initial  training.  That's  what 
did  it  for  me.  My  head  snapped  into 
training  mode  (when  the  shooting 
incident  occurred).  I didn't  have  time 
to  think.  What  training  I did  really 
was  important.  Officers  should  take 
training  seriously." 

Ten  other  police  officers  received 
honorable  mentions  from  Parade  and 
the  IACP  They  include.  Sgt.  Tho- 
mas A.  Adams  Jr.,  Shelton,  Conn., 
Police  Department,  for  efforts  against 
alcohol  abuse  among  minors;  Maj. 
Bob  Chance.  Tulsa,  Police  Depart- 
ment. for  getting  high  school  stu- 
dents involved  in  a Crime  Stoppers 
program;  Capt  Joseph  R.  Farmer 
(Ret.),  Phoenix,  Police  Department, 
for  his  coordination  of  a highly  pub- 
licized drug  demand-reduction  pro- 
gram; Special  Agent  Steven  C. 
Fulmer,  Naval  Investigative  Serv- 
ice, and  Special  Agent  Richard  B. 
Wade,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, for  cracking  the  largest  defense 
procurement  fraud  case  in  U.S.  his- 
tory; Maj.  Archie  Hatcher,  Tampa. 
Fla.,  Police  Department,  for  his  ef- 
forts against  street-level  drug  sales; 
Officer  Adolfo  Morales,  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department,  for  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  two  young  people 
who  were  drowning  in  the  frigid 
Schuylkill  River;  Officer  Mitchell 
M.  Mueller.  California  Highway 
Patrol,  for  risking  his  life  to  rescue 
drivers  trapped  in  a collapsed 
Oakland  freeway  after  last  October’s 
earthquake;  Officer  Aldon  Sims  Jr., 
Duval  County  (Jacksonville),  Fla.. 
Sheriffs  Department,  for  apprehend- 
i ng  a robbery  suspect  despite  a bullet 
wound  in  the  stomach,  and  Deputy 
Sheriff  Steven  Robert  Smith,  Los 
Angeles  County  Sherilfs  Office,  for 
rescuing  a driver  trapped  in  a burn- 
ing automobile. 
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Go  East, 
young  man 

Robert  Olson,  who  has  held  top 
spots  in  the  police  agencies  of  Corpus 
Christ i.  Tex.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  now 
finds  himself  heading  up  the  536-ofli 
ccr  Yonkers  Police  Department  in  one 
of  New  York's  largest  and  most  diverse 
jurisdictions. 

Olson,  who  began  his  post  as  Police 
Commissioner  in  August,  said  he  is 
"pleased  in  a sense"  that  the  crime  rate 
of  Yonkers,  which  lies  just  ouLsidc  New 
York  City's  northern  city  limits  in 
I Westchester  County,  is  down  1 1 per 
cent. 

"I'm  still  learning,  but  what  I’m 
finding  is  a very  young  department 
that's  very  anxious  and  energetic,  and 
that  needs  some  direction.  And  it's  my 
, intent  ion  to  pursue  the  community-ori- 
| ented  philosophy  of  policing."  said 
' Olson. 

Olson's  desire  to  instill  that  phi- 
losophy will  be  aided  greatly  by  the 
"very  involved  community"  he  has  been 
called  to  serve,  he  said  in  a LEN  inter- 
! view.  “The  city  has  four  operating  full 
time  precincts  which  I intend  to  use  to 
I facilitate  some  community  programs 
| down  to  the  grass  roots  there  through 
I the  patrol  division — certainly  with  the 
help  of  the  precinct-community  coun- 
cils that  arc  already  in  place.  I’ve  got 
some  very  good  tools  to  work  with.” 

While  pleased  with  the  recent  de- 
cline in  the  city's  overall  crime  rate, 

I Olson  is  less  than  thrilled  with  the  city’s 
I high  rates  of  robbery  and  auto  theft 
Another  "ever-present"  issue  is  the 
city’s  highly  publicized  conflict  over 
the  building  of  low-income  housing  in 
a relatively  affluent  and  predominantly 
! white  neighborhood  The  dispute  has 
polarized  residents  and  the  Police 
Department  often  finds  itself  squarely 
in  the  middle,  noted  Olson,  who  ex- 
pressed hope  that  community-oriented 


policing  strategies  may  improve  these 
situations. 

Olson. a Nebraska  native  whocame 
East  after  two  years  as  Police  Chief  in 
Corpus  Chnsti.  said  the  Yonkers  post  is 
a "new  and  interesting  challenge  to  me. 
The  Yonkers  area  is  a little  bit  like 
Omaha  really  ...  It’s  a big  river  town 
with  lots  of  hills  and  I'm  used  to  that  " 

It  was  in  Omaha  that  Olson  began 
his  nearly  25  years  of  police  service  as 
a cadet  in  1966  While  earning  bache- 
lor's and  master’s  degrees  in  criminal 
justice  from  the  University  ol  Nebraska. 
Olson  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become 
deputy  chief  of  the  Omaha  Police 
Department. 

Olson  replaces  acting  commissioner 
Rudy  DcDivitis.  now  Olson's  first 
deputy,  who  headed  the  department 
alter  the  retirement  of  former 
Commissioner  Joe  Fernandes 

Who's 
the  boss? 

A feud  between  the  Police  Chief 
and  Public  Safety  Commissioner  may 
be  approaching  high  noon  in  the  St. 
Louis  suburb  of  Colliasville,  111.,  where 
the  two  are  waging  a bitter  battle  for 
control  of  the  police  department 
The  latest  salvo  was  fired  by  Public 
Safety  Commissioner  Michael  Fischer, 
who  asked  a judge  to  find  Police  Chief 
David  Niebur  in  contempt  of  court, 
ulong  with  other  city  officials,  includ- 
ing Mayor  Gene  Brombolkh,  the  city's 
corporate  attorney.  Dwight  Taylor,  and 
two  City  Council  members  who  sup- 
port Niebur.  Ginger  Trucanoand  Mel 
Pumatnt  Fischer  is  contending  that 
they  violated  a previous  court  order 
restraining  them  from  interfering  with 
his  duties  as  commissioner,  the  St  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  reported  Sept.  20. 

At  press  time,  no  contempt  citation 
had  been  issued,  according  to  a police 
spokesman,  who  would  make  no  fur- 
ther comments  about  the  feud.  Neither 
Niebur  nor  Fischer  returned  phone  calls 
from  LEN 

Niebur  is  no  stranger  to  controversy. 
In  1988,  late  in  his  career  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Police  Department,  his  ap- 
pointment by  former  Police  Chief 
Anthony  Bouza  to  head  that  depart- 
ment’s internal  affairs  division  sparked 
an  outcry  from  the  city’s  minority 
community,  which  said  that  Niebur. 
then  a sergeant  with  1 8 years  on  the  job, 
had  been  the  subject  of  at  least  42 
internal  affairs  investigations  into 
charges  of  brutality,  harassment  and 
assault.  Many  of  the  charges  were  made 
by  minorities,  and  nearly  all  were 
dropped  for  lack  of  evidence  (See  LEN, 
Oct.  31,  1988.)  When  Bouza  stepped 
down  in  1989,  his  successor.  John 
Laux,  replaced  Niebur  and  assigned 
him  to  the  support-services  unit. 

Ironically,  it  was  Fischer  who  led 
the  campaign  to  hire  Niebur  to  head  the 
32-officer  Collinsville  Police  Depart- 
ment with  a mandate  to  modernize  it. 
But  relations  between  the  two  quickly 
began  to  sour,  according  to  Ed  Gurney, 
news  editor  of  the  Collinsville  Herald. 

Niebur  has  accused  Fischer  of 
"misfeasance  of  office"  for  interfering 
in  a grievance  procedure  filed  by  police 
Sgt.  Harold  “Skip"  Mandeville 
Mandevillc  had  been  accused  by  Niebur 
of  improperly  investigating  a traffic 
accident  in  which  two  people  were 
killed,  and  the  Chief  gave  Mandeville  a 
choice  of  suspension  or  demotion 
Mandeville  submitted  a letter  of  resig- 


nation, but  withdrew  it  the  next  day 
Niebur  refused  to  allow  him  to  with- 
draw the  letter,  so  Mandeville  sued  A 
Madison  County  Court  jury  ordered 
Mandeville  reinstated 

Shortly  after  Niebur  assumed  of- 
fice, Fischer  accused  him  of  insubordi- 
nation. Niebur  maintains  that  he  only 
told  Fischer  that  the  Police  Department 
was  not  his  responsibility  "I  have  unre- 
futable evidence  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
Chief  of  Police,"  said  Niebur.  who  noted 
that  previously  Fischer  had  a hand  in  all 
decisions  relating  to  the  department. 

Fischer,  defending  his  role,  re- 
sponded that  “(T|he  commissioner  is, 
by  state  statute,  the  superintendent  of 
the  department.  It’s  clear  by  city  ordi- 
nance that  the  police  commissioner  is 
in  charge  of  the  police  department.  I’m 
just  doing  my  job,  believe  me.” 

Charges  and  countercharges  that 
have  drawn  in  city  officials  on  both 
sides  have  characterized  the  rift  ever 
since.  "This  is  to  the  point  where  it  has 
become  very  personal,"  said  Mayor 
Brombolich  "I  don't  believe  these  two 
individuals  can  work  together  " 

Fischer  predicted  that  eventually 
Niebur  will  no  longer  head  the  Police 
Department  and  the  city  officials  who 
support  him  will  be  voted  out  of  office 
For  his  part.  Niebur  maintains  that 
he  is  not  leaving  his  post  “I  was  hired 
and  came  here  to  do  a job — to  modern- 
ize the  department  I’m  not  leaving 


until  that  job  is  completed,  and  I think 
we're  several  years  away  from  that."  he 
told  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Payback 

time 

A Federal  appeals  court  did  its  part 
to  ensure  that  "crime  doesn’t  pay"  when 
it  ruled  Oct.  3 that  Henry  Hill,  the  ex- 
hoodlum and  low-level  mob  figure 
whose  story  is  the  basis  for  the  hit 
movie  “GoodFellas,"  would  have  to 
turn  over  to  the  New  York  Crime  Vic- 
tims Board  more  than  $124,000  in 
proceeds  he’s  earned  from  a book  on 
his  life. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  a state  law  that  requires  crimi- 
nals to  give  up  their  book  and  movie 
profits  to  the  slate  for  up  to  five  years, 
during  which  time  their  victims  can. sue 
for  a share  of  the  money.  The  statute, 
known  as  the  "Son  of  Sam”  law,  was 
passed  shortly  after  it  was  learned  that 
the  serial  killer  David  Berkowitz  was 
planning  to  sell  book  or  film  rights  to 
his  story. 

Barring  a successful  appeal  of  the 
ruling.  Hill,  whose  story  as  told  to 
Nicholas  Pileggi  in  the  best-selling 
book  “Wiseguy"  was  the  basis  for  the 


current  film  by  Martin  Scorsese,  will 
have  to  pay  back  money  he  has  re- 
ceived from  sales  of  the  book. 

Simon  & Schuster,  which  published 
the  txxik,  is  holding  $27,958  it  intends 
to  pay  Hill,  having  already  had  paid 
him  $96,250  for  his  part  in  producing 
the  gangland  tome,  which  traces  his 
career  as  a Mafia  lackey  in  Brooklyn 
and  his  roles  in  the  $6-million  Lufthansa 
theft  at  Kennedy  International  Airport 
and  the  Boston  College  basketball  point- 
shaving scandal  in  the  late  I970's. 

Lorraine  Fclegy,  counsel  to  the 
Crime  Victims  Board,  said  that  if  Hill 
doesn't  return  the  proceeds  he  has  re- 
ceived, the  board  will  hold  Simon  & 
Schuster  liable  for  the  money. 

The  decision  does  not  affect  any 
proceeds  Hill  might  earn  from  “Good 
Fellas,"  but  a spokeswoman  said  the 
board  is  investigating  whether  Hill 
might  receive  a share  of  the  movie’s 
profits. 

Hill  became  a Federal  informant  in 
1980  after  facing  drug-trafficking 
charges,  and  moved  to  the  Seattle  sub- 
urb of  Redmond,  Wash.,  with  a new 
disguise  and  a $ 1 ,500-a-month  stipend 
courtesy  of  the  Federal  Witness  Protec- 
tion program.  Hill  was  bounced  from 
the  program  two  years  later  for  continu- 
ing his  criminal  ways.  He  has  since 
been  convicted  of  burglary,  drunken 
driving  and  cocaine  trafficking,  but 
remains  a free  man  today. 
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The  sizzle,  not  the  steak: 

LA  sheriff  rethinks 
youth  gangs'  allure 


In  a major  departure  from  past  ex- 
planations on  the  appeal  of  criminal 
youth  gangs,  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff  Sherman  Block  said  last  month 
that  the  chief  attraction  for  youths  seek- 
ing acceptance  into  gangs  is  “fascina- 
tion and  excitement”  — not  the  prom- 
ise of  easy  money  from  drug  deal  ing  — 
and  that  police,  educators  and  parents 
should  direct  their  efforts  toward  build- 
ing self-esteem  among  young  people. 

Speaking  on  Sept.  19  at  a gang 
symposium  in  Downey  sponsored  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Office  of 
Education,  Block  said:  “The  cause  for 
the  majority  of  the  violence  is  pure  and 
simple:  fascination  and  excitement, 
coupled  with  deep-seated  hatred  of  one 
gang  for  another " 

Block  called  on  “the  newly  enlight- 
ened in  our  community  to  start  looking 
at  the  gang  situation  realistically"  by 
attempting  to  reach  at-risk  youths  be- 
fore they  become  involved  in  the  kinds 
of  criminal  activity  that  is  associated 
with  youth  gangs  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, where  in  recent  years  rival  gangs 
have  spawned  an  orgy  of  violence  that 
has  claimed  hundreds  of  lives,  most  of 
them  of  young  people. 

‘To  effectively  compete  with  gangs 
for  the  hearts,  minds  and  bodies  of 
potential  gang  members,  we  must  fo- 
cus on  enhancing  their  self-worth  and 
self-esteem  so  that  they  do  not  seek  out 
and  need  the  gang  to  satisfy  these  most 
basic  human  needs,"  Block  told  the  600 
symposium  participants. 

Block’s  statements  were  seen  as  a 
major  departure  from  previous  pro- 
nouncements by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials for  the  reasons  why  youths  are 
drawn  to  the  gang  subculture.  Many 
officials,  including  Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates,  have  said  drugs 
and  drug-dealing  profits  are  the  major 
motivating  factor  behind  gang-related 
crimes.  The  “gang-drug  tie-in”  has  al- 
lowed, in  Gates’  view,  the  develop- 
ment of  local  youth  gangs  into  “signifi- 
cant organized  crime  units"  that  are 
perfect  vehicles  for  drug  distribution 
networks. 


But  Block  said  the  impression  that 
shootouts  between  rival  gangs,  alleg- 
edly to  settle  disputes  over  drug  market 
turf,  “is  really  an  oversimplification  of 
the  problem.” 

“Street  gangs  are  really  mortal  ene- 
mies and  will  not  hesitate  to  kill  each 
other  on  sight  whether  drugs  are  an 
issue  or  not,”  he  said. 

Sheriffs  Capt.  Raymond  Gott 
agreed,  saying  that  even  if  the  drug 
epidemic  did  not  exist,  “the  hatred  of 
one  gang  for  another  would  still  be 
there.” 

Gang  members  and  community 
activists  have  long  discounted  the  drug- 
gang  connection,  saying  that  some  ri- 
valries grew  out  of  the  simple  turf  intru- 
sions of  one  gang  member  into  an- 
other's territory.  The  result  was  an 
endless  cycle  of  “payback”  attacks, 
fueled  by  the  desire  for  revenge.  Gang 
associates  who  cared  more  about  money 
than  turf  rivalries  have  left  Los  Angeles 
and  gone  to  cities  from  Portland,  Ore., 
to  Boston  to  set  up  drug-dealing  fran- 
chises, giving  weight  to  the  perception 
that  gang  structures  were  highly  organ- 
ized, almost  Mafia-like  drug-dealing 
operations,  according  to  authorities  on 
the  phenomenon. 

“The  simple  answer  is  to  say  these 
people  use  drugs,"  said  Steve  Valdivia, 
executive  director  of  Community  Youth 
Gang  Services.  “Gangs  are  everywhere 
now,  but  they  started  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment  and  welfare,  poor 
schools  and  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods. Add  to  that  a government  that 
did  not  address  those  issues,  a govern- 
ment that  saw  it  as  a minority  problem 
and  not  ’our  problem,'  meaning  a white 
problem." 

Los  Angeles  police  spokesman 
Cmdr.  William  Booth  told  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  that  police  officials  there 
still  believe  that  drugs  are  a “major 
factor"  in  gang  violence.  He  said  police 
figures  show  that  55  percent  of  all 
homicides  are  drug-related,  "directly 
or  indirectly,”  and  that  38  percent  of 
homicides  are  gang-related.  “We  think 
there  is  crossover  there,"  Booth  said. 


Milwaukee  speeds  up 
drug  cases  with 
special-focus  courts 


Continued  from  Page  5 

Gram.  “This  tells  us  that  an  awful  lot  of 
drug  cases  were  hiding  behind  other 
cases  in  the  past.” 

Defense  lawyers  have  expresed 
concerns  that  the  speeded-up  trial  proc- 
ess might  place  defendants  at  an  unfair 
advantage.  Marvin  E.  Kohler,  a de- 
fense lawyer  who  chairs  the  criminal 
law  section  of  the  Milwaukee  Bar 
Association,  said  he  questions  whether 
cases  are  given  adequate  examination 
by  lawyers. 

But  Judge  Skwiereawski  insisted 
that  “quality  is  not  being  sacrificed  " If 
anything,  he  said,  the  quality  is  gening 
bener. 

Another  advantage  of  the  system,  as 
pointed  out  by  Gram  and  Schneider,  is 
that  police  are  no  longer  summoned  to 
court  four  or  five  times,  and  therefore 
overtime  costs  to  pay  the  officers  for 
their  appearances  in  court  are  greatly 


reduced. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  provided 
funds  to  hire  three  additional  prosecu- 
tors and  staffing  for  the  two  judges.  The 
judges  say  the  courts'  success  shows 
that  the  money  was  well  spent.  "Apply- 
ing the  appropriate  resources  to  the 
courts  is  important,"  said  Skwierawski. 
“The  reason  we  can  do  this  is  because 
we  are  freed  up.” 

And  Schneider  thinks  that  success 
can  be  duplicated  in  other  courts.  "If  the 
project  continues  to  be  a success.  I 
wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  it 
expanded  upon  to  other  courts.”  he 
said.  Skwierawski  said  the  system  is 
not  limited  simply  to  drug  cases  but 
could  be  adapted  by  other  courts  to 
expedite  their  caseloads.  “This  has  not 
been  successful  because  of  the  nature 
of  drug  cases."  he  said.  “It's  successful 
because  of  the  resources  that  have  been 
dedicated." 


Information  bridges  to 
breach  interagency  barriers 


By  Stephen  Goldsmith 

Safe  communities  require  that  police  and  prosecutors 
think  and  function  as  partners  However,  police  and  prose- 
cutors do  not  have  identical  missions.  The  recognition  of 
these  different  missions  and  their  effect  on  the  system 
frequently  results  in  important  points  of  divergence  and, 
by  extension,  the  creation  of  in- 
Making  formation  barriers  thut  may  in- 


The  Case: 


hibit  helpful  dialogue 

These  information  barriers 
An  Insider's  may  be  removed  in  two  basic  ways 
Look  at  Agencies  can  make  a concerted 
effort  to  integrate  or  network  their 
Police/  information.  Or.  efforts  can  be 

Prosecutor  made  to  increase  the  amount  of  in- 

Relations  formation  flowing  back  and  forth. 

and  the  quantity  of  information 
Sixth  in  a exchanged,  by  finding  easier  and 

series.  more  routine  ways  of  communi- 

eating. 


Because  criminal  justice  agencies  rely  on  information 
from  multiple  systems,  the  sharing  of  such  information 
should  serve  the  goals  unique  to  each  agency  as  well  as  the 
common  goals.  This  may  not  be  the  case,  however,  be- 
cause often  the  independent  nature  of  the  agencies  pro- 
duces fragmented  information  gathering  It  is  not  enough 
simply  to  share  information  gathered  because  redundan- 
cies will  inevitably  appear,  and  limits  on  the  accessibility 
of  key  information  may  inhibit  its  use  by  someone  outside 
the  agency  that  gathered  the  data. 

One  of  the  difficult  decisions  facing  police  agencies 
and  prosecutors’  offices  is  deciding  how  much  informa- 
tion should  be  shared  once  common  goals  have  been 
identified.  Decisions  about  what  information  will  be  shared 
and  the  extent  to  which  police  officers  and  prosecutors 
should  have  access  to  information  contributed  by  each 
agency  may  be  as  difficult  to  make  as  identification  of  the 
common  goals  that  form  the  basis  for  creation  of  elec- 
tronic information  bridges 

How  to  Integrate  or  Network 

Once  the  decision  is  made  to  integrate  information, 
decisions  must  be  made  by  executives  of  both  police  and 
prosecutor  agencies  as  to  how  the  information  bridge  is  to 
be  built  so  that  the  sharing  of  information  between  both 
agencies  benefits  the  common  goals  defined,  while  allow- 
ing each  agency  to  retain  sole  access  to  some  information 
that  will  not  be  shared  for  reasons  of  agency  policy, 
security  of  data  systems  unique  to  one  agency,  or  statutory 
and  legal  requirements  concerning  access  to  information 
Similarly,  decisions  must  be  made  concerning  which 
individuals  in  an  agency  will  have  access  to  the  shared 
data;  which  agency  will  be  responsible  for  creating  and 
updating  which  data  bases;  the  monitoring  of  access  to 
limited-access  data  bases,  such  as  criminal  histories;  and 
more  mundane  concerns  such  as  the  number  of  computer 
terminals  needed,  and  their  upkeep  and  repair 

What  to  Integrate 

In  deciding  which  information  should  be  shared,  po- 
lice executives  and  prosecutors  should  consider  areas 
where  both  agencies  use  information  for  common  pur- 
poses. For  example,  access  to  criminalhistories  benefits 
both  police  and  prosecutor  for  different  reasons  and  at 
different  stages  in  the  processing  of  an  offender  in  the 
system.  Police  need  access  to  criminal  histories  at  the 
booking  and  charging  stage  of  processing,  whereas  prose- 
cutors need  access  to  the  same  information  to  make 


informed  screening  and  disposition  decisions. 

Likewise,  access  to  information  about  specific  pend- 
ing cases  and  dispositions  benefits  prosecutors  for  rea- 
sons other  than  those  of  concern  to  police.  For  prosecu- 
tors. access  to  this  information,  for  example,  assists  them 
in  handling  caseloads,  plea  bargaining,  and  keeping  sta- 
tistics on  disposed  cases.  For  police,  access  to  this  same 
information  keeps  officers  informed  about  court  appear- 
ances. case  status  and  dispositions,  and  provides  police 
executives  with  information  that  affects  officer  schedul- 
ing, and  allows  for  targeting  resources  where  they  are 
needed  and  can  be  most  effectively  used. 

If  one  of  the  defined  goals  is  expedited  booking  and 
charging  of  offenders,  then  on-line  access  to  accurate 
criminal  histones,  current  warrant  status,  probutiorvpu- 
role  status,  and  pending  cases  of  an  offender  should 
decrease  the  amount  of  time  a street  officer  spends  in 
booking  an  offender  and  preparing  charging  documents 
Moreover,  access  to  this  kind  of  information  should 
expedite  the  prosecutor’s  screening  of  a case  for  the  same 
reasons,  especially  if  each  ugcncy  handling  the  offender 
adds  information  to  the  data  base  for  access  by  the  next 
agency  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  important  considera- 
tion is  to  assist  both  agencies  in  the  common  goals 
defined  by  police  executives  and  prosecutors,  without 
sacri  ficing  the  concerns  and  goals  unique  to  each  agency . 

Electronic  Information  Exchanges 

Several  offices  in  the  country  have  piloted  projects  to 
use  technology  for  improv  ing  information  exchange  and 
the  decision-making  process.  The  District  Attorney's 
Office  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  developed  an  artificial  intelli- 
gence system  in  narcoties  cases  that  assists  the  officer  anil 
felony  district  attorney  with  the  filing  decision.  In  addi- 
tion. the  Brooklyn  prosecutor's  office  facilitates  case 
filing  by  interactive  audiiYvidco  conferencing  between 
officer  and  screening  prosecutor.  The  D.A.’s  office  in 
Manhattan  has  established  a similar  information  bridge 
According  to  researcher  Barbara  Boland,  whose  findings 
appeared  in  “Prosecutors  and  Computers,"  the  case- 
tracking  system  in  the  Manhattan  DA's  office  and  the 
NYPD  on-line  booking  system  have  been  linked,  elimi- 
nating 40  percent  of  the  information  requited  tor  a routine 
case  and  accomplishing  the  desired  result  in  seconds, 

Other  communities,  such  as  Indianapolis,  have  con- 
nected all  prosecutors  and  police  in  a single  electronic 
mail  network,  allowing  information  concerning  cases, 
evidence,  and  dispositioas  to  be  quickly  exchanged. 

Agency  Relationships  and  Results 

Discrete  information  systems  should  not  exist  Man- 
agement, efficiency,  service  to  the  community,  and  better 
decision-making  should  not  be  restricted  to  either  police 
or  prosecutor.  Creation  of  an  electronic  information  bridge 
should  enhance  the  working  relationship  of  police  and 
prosecutor,  while  increasing  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  each  of  the  agencies  individually  by  improving 
the  extent  and  ease  of  communication,  and  decreasing 
time  wasted  by  redundant  information  gathering 

A fundamental  tenet  of  a criminal  justice  system  is 
that  the  workload  for  police  and  prosecutor  is  both  unique 
and  common;  the  police  and  prosecutor  handle  the  same 
person  and  case,  therefore,  the  information  collected  has 
common  utility  from  arrest  to  disposition.  An  integrated 
information  system  created  by  police  and  prosecutorial 
executives  with  this  focus  should  assist  each  agency  in 
achieving  the  most  important  common  goal--a  smoothly 
operating  criminal  justice  system. 


Stretched  to  the  limit: 

Mass,  transfers  await  troopers 


Continued  from  Page  I 

the  already  financially  strapped  state. 

"As  far  as  our  enforcement  capa- 
bilities, we're  obviously  going  to  do 
less  in  certain  areas,  only  because  we 
must  provide  minimum  service  for 
other  people  We're  a full-service 
agency  and  in  many  towns,  we  are 
the  only  police  department.  So  we 
have  to  cover  that  because  there's  nobody 
else  We'll  have  to  do  more  with  less," 
said  McCarthy 

Unfilled  vacancies  and  a spate  of 
retirements  have  stripped  the  force  to 


its  lowest  manpower  levels  in  mem- 
ory, McCarthy  said.  Over  100  vacan- 
cies have  been  left  unfilled  and  171 
troopers  arc  eligible  to  retire  this  year, 
he  noted.  Troopers  can  retire  after  20 
years  of  service;  retirement  is  manda- 
tory at  age  50.  Compounding  the  prob- 
lem is  a continuing  hiring  freeze  that 
has  been  in  effect  since  1988 

"Even  at  full  strength,  we’re  still 
440  [officers)  down  in  field  forces  and 
another  300  down  in  investigations, 
staff  and  administrative  services  We 
could  well  use  1,000  men  immedi- 


ately.” said  McCarthy 

McCarthy  noted  that  the  state  ranks 
last  of  16  Northeastern  states  in  the 
amount  of  money  it  spends  per-capita 
on  its  State  Police  force  Delaware 
spends  $47.61.  while  Massachusetts 
spends  $9  79.  he  said 

In  addition,  the  state's  district  at- 
torneys and  Attorney  General's  office 
have  requested  that  more  troopers  be 
assigned  to  their  offices.  “ We're  a full- 
service  police  agency  and  the  problem 
is  the  amount  of  work  is  infinite  and 
the  resources  are  finite.”  said  McCarthy 
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Other  Voices 

(A  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  tuition ‘s  newspapers.  I 

Congress’  get-tough  act  is  a real  ‘crime’ 

“There  oughta  be  a law  against  Congress  getting  tough  on  crime  right  before  an  election  Congress  has 
cracked  down  on  crime  every  election  year  since  1984.  yet  crime  is  more  out  of  control  than  ever  The 
Senate  got  tough  on  crime  by  voting  to  extend  the  death  penalty  to  34  Federal  offenses,  like  heading 
a major  drug  enterprise  and  the  assassination  of  chicken  inspectors.  No  help  there  for  families  in  East 
Oakland  or  New  York  who  cower  on  floors  or  in  bathtubs  to  dodge  stray  bullets.  Some  in  the  House  want 
to  get  lough  on  crime  by  limiting  the  appeals  of  death-row  inmates,  denying  Federal  benefits  to  drug 
offenders  and  permitting  illegally  seized  evidence  No  help  there  for  Chicago,  where  police  say 
someone  is  murdered  every  10  hours  The  Adnumstration  wants  to  crack  down  on  crime  by  opposing 
minimum  standards  for  ill-trained,  unprepared,  underpaid,  court-appointed  attorneys  in  murder  cases 
That  won’t  solve  much  crime  in  Dallas  or  Houston  While  people  arc  frightened,  members  of  Congress 
are  running  scared.  They’re  worried  voters  won’t  think  they  arc  tough  enough  on  crime  If  they  really 
wanted  to  protect  voters  from  crime,  the  politicians  in  Washington  would  ban  semiautomatic  weapons 
permanently  They  would  order  a waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases  so  police  could  check  out 
buyers  They  would  concentrate  on  keeping  the  economy  healthy  to  prevent  the  conditions  that  spawn 
crime,  like  joblessness  and  homelessness  and  hopelessness.  They  would  support  innovative  ways  to 
help  youthful  offenders  break  the  cycle  of  crime  and  to  leach  prisoners  job  skills,  to  read  and  write  so 
they  could  return  to  society  as  belter  citizens,  not  just  better  crooks.  Expanding  the  death  penalty  for 
Federal  offenses,  or  opposing  competent  defense  for  indigents  is  not  being  tough  on  crime  It  is  tougher 
on  our  system  of  justice  Like  its  predecessors,  the  past  three  election  years,  the  1990  crime  bill  taking 
shape  in  Washington  won’t  do  much  to  protect  us  from  crime.  At  best,  it  will  only  help  its  perpetrators 
get  re-elected.  That  kind  of  bill  would  be  a real  crime  ” 

b — USA  Today 

Oct.  3.  1990 


A fair  shot  on  crime  control 

“Congress’  rafters  are  ringing  with  ntual  denunciations  of  violent  crime  now  that  the  House  has  begun 
considering  this  year’s  anti-crime  package  It’s  no  coincidence  that  such  overheated  rhetoric  is  reaching 
the  boiling  point  scarcely  five  weeks  before  Election  Day:  Every  two  years  the  crime  debate  s made- 
for-tclevision  theatrics  are  designed  to  boost  lawmakers'  crime- fighting  image  before  they  go  home  to 
campaign  for  re-election.  The  House  is  now  tying  itself  in  procedural  knots  as  it  assembles  a measure 
similar  to  the  Senate-passed  anti-crime  package.  Both  houses’  bills  arc  marred  by  provisions  that  beat 
the  drum  for  capital  punishment.  At  the  same  time  the  House  is  encouraging  assembly-line  executions, 
it  may  ignore  the  most  direct  way  to  protect  innocent  Americans  from  violent  criminals:  with  well- 
crafted  laws  on  gun  control . The  Democratic  leadershipof  the  House— ignoring  the  pleas  of  rank-and- 
file  Democrats  — threatens  to  prevent  action  on  two  vital  proposals  to  reduce  America’s  urban  epidemic 
of  gun  crime:  a brief  waiting  period  for  obtaining  a handgun  and  a ban  on  several  types  of  high-powered 
assault-style  weapons.  Any  anti-crime  bill  that  fails  to  include  stricter  standards  on  firearms  would  be 
meaningless  to  law-abiding  voters  who  dread  the  nation's  reckless  proliferation  of  guns  " 

— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Sept.  26.  1990 

Dick  Tracy  skills  aren’t  enough:  NYPD  needs  problem  solvers 

“In  Brooklyn  Heights  on  warm  summer  evenings.  New  York’s  finest  have  a special  way  of  patrolling 
the  crowded  Promenade.  They  ease  their  cruiser  onto  the  walkway  and  slowly  maneuver  it  through  the 
pedestrian  throngs.  This  is  haixily  the  way  for  cops  to  establish  an  easy  rappon  with  the  residents  on  their 
beat.  Beyond  their  ambitious  campaign  for  new  taxes  and  more  cops,  Mayor  David  Dinkins  and  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  Brown  have  embarked  on  a course  that  — if  successful  — would  revolutionize  not 
only  the  force’s  work  habits,  but  its  way  of  thinking.  As  Brown  puts  it.  the  city  is  looking  for  officers 
who  show  a spirit  of  service,  not  adventure  It  hopes  to  create  a force  adept  at  problem  solving  — at 
working  with  communities  to  find  answers  todilemmas  that  have  so  far  defied  solution.  How  hard  will 
this  be'’  Very  hard  In  effect.  Brown  is  asking  cops  to  be  part  Wyatt  Earp  and  pan  friendly  adviser  As 
it  pushes  to  implement  the  community  approach,  the  city  mast  avoid  an  oversell  Not  even  the  best  corps 
of  counselor-cops  can  make  tough  precincts  instantly  secure  To  prevent  community  disillusionment, 
the  city  would  be  wise  to  start  with  modest  but  realistic  goals  Little  by  little,  the  streets  would  become 
safer  and  crime  would  recede  It  could  happen  here,  but  it  won't  be  easy." 

— New  York  Newsday 
Oct.  4.  1990 

City  must  go  after  the  guns 

“In  the  face  of  a homicide  epidemic,  the  very  least  the  MilwaukceCommonCouncil  can  do  is  to  support 
the  modest  gun-control  proposal  of  Aid.  Lorraine  McNamara-McGraw.  Milwaukee  reached  a new  all- 
time  annual  high  in  homicides  with  three  shootings  Wednesday  night  What  on  earth  is  city  government 
waiting  for'.’  Clearly,  it  urgently  needs  to  work  to  bring  guns  under  control  McNamara-McGraw’s 
proposal  would  amount  to  two  small  steps  in  that  direction.  It  calls  for  City  of  Milwaukee  residents  to 
register  their  guns  with  the  police,  and  police  to  check  the  background  of  weapon  buyers  Automobile 
owners  must  register  their  vehicles.  Likewise,  gun  owners  should  be  required  to  register  their  deadly 
tools.  Indeed,  the  present  lack  of  such  a requirement  borders  on  lunacy.  As  the  present  murder  pace 
indicates,  guns  are  simply  too  dangerous  for  authorities  not  to  keep  track  ol  them  Registration  would 
better  enable  police  to  trace  firearms  used  in  crimes.  And  it  would  enable  them  to  confiscate  guns  not 
registered  — which  won’t  be  a problem  for  law-abiding  citizens.  Routine  background  checks  into  gun 
buyers  is  another  procedure  that  ought  to  have  been  instituted  long  ago  Even  gun-control  opponents 
would  agree  that  not  everyone  ought  to  own  weapons  Background  checks  arc  the  only  way  to  ensure 
that  such  people  can't  routinely  walk  into  gun  shops  and  walk  out  with  firearms  The  proposal  amounts 
to  basic  crime  prevention,  a proper  police  function.  The  crying  need  for  better  gun  control  could  hardly 
be  clearer " 

— The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sept  27.  1 990 

Speak  your  piece: 

Make  your  views  known  on  pressing  criminal  justice  issues,  in  the  Forum  section  of  Law 
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Miron: 


We  know  what 
the  face  of  a U.S. 
drug  user  looks  like 


By  H.  Jerome  Miron 

Since  197 1,  national  surveys. all  published  by 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  have  docu- 
mented illegal  drug  use  by  Americans  over  the 
age  of  12.  Valid  and  reliable,  they  are  the  only 
surveys  that  measure  the  prevalence  and  corre- 
lates of  drug  use  in  our  nation. 

The  survey  conducted  in  1985  and  published 
m 1988,  disclosed  the  presence  of  22  million 
cocaine  users  in  the  nation.  Nineteen  million  arc 
white  Two  million  are  black.  The  majority  of 
cocaine  users  arc  between  18  and  34  years  ol  age. 
In  this  1 8-to-thirtysomething  group  of  cocaine 
users,  there  are  more  than  8 million  white  males; 
slightly  more  than  6 million  white  females;  almost 
800,000  black  males,  and  fewer  than  500,000 
black  females.  Of  this  same  cocaine-using  age 
cohort,  1 1 million  are  fully  employed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  introduction  and 
subsequent  wide  use  of  crack  cocaine  since  1986 
would  alter  these  findings.  It  has.  Crack  users  can 
be  found  in  all  ethnic  groups  Nonetheless,  whites 


and  unambiguous:  85  percent  of  the  users  and 
buyers  of  cocaine  arc  white.  Other  data  sources 
support  this  finding  More  whites  than  blacks  are 
admitted  to  public  treatment  centers.  More  whites 
are  arrested  for  drug-abuse  violauons.  More  whites 
call  the  I -800-COCAINE  hotline.  Every  study 
that  measures  drug  use  against  ethnicity  shows 
lower  rales  for  blacks  than  for  whites  for  practi- 
cally all  drug  classes 

This  is  America's  secret  that,  for  unexplained 
reasons,  is  not  generally  discussed.  The  story  is 
that  most  drug  users  — and  buyers  — fit  the  work- 
force and  higher-education  profile  of  the  major- 
ity population. 

Cocaine  and  crack  use  increases  with  age, 
education,  and  employment.  Drug  use  is  a white 
majority  problem,  a higher-education  problem 
and,  increasingly,  a work-force  problem. 

These  facts  have  been  known  for  over  a dec- 
ade. The  data  are  easily  available  The  media,  as 
well  as  employers  and  higher-education  leaders, 
need  to  examine  more  closely  the  reality  of  drug 


"If  cocaine  and  crack  use  by  whites  were 
cut  in  half,  and  simultaneously  use  by  blacks 
doubled,  whites  would  still  remain  the 
dominant  user  group. " 


still  are  the  main  consumers  of  cocaine  and  its 
derivatives. 

According  to  the  survey,  there  were  153  mil- 
lion whites  older  than  age  12  in  1985,  19  million 
used  cocaine.  There  were  20  million  blacks;  2 
million  used  cocaine.  If  in  three  years,  cocaine 
and  crack  use  by  whites  were  cut  in  half,  and 
simultaneously,  use  by  blacks  doubled  — which 
no  one  concedes  — "whites  would  still  remain  the 
dominant  aser  group. 

The  demand  for  cocaine,  in  any  form,  is  based 
on  a while-dominated  consumer  market.  The 
market  depends  on  volume  and  repeat  sales.  The 
market  data,  since  1971,  have  been  consistent 


use  in  our  nation. 

We  are  failing  in  our  drug  control  efforts 
because  we  have  ignored  answers  to  the  simple 
question:  Who  uses  — and  buys — drugs? 

The  NIDA  surveys  also  remind  us  that  90 
percent  of  Americans  do  not  use  cocaine  or  its 
derivatives.  Surely,  this  vast  plurality  of  white 
and  black  Americans  can  work  in  concert  to 
confront  drug  users  — now  that  we  know  what 
they  look  like 

H Jerome  Miron  is  president  of  The  Miron 
Group,  u criminal  justice  consulting  firm  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla. 
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Sufferin'  Suffolk: 


Budget  squeeze  may  mean  demotions 


Continued  from  Page  1 

save  us  the  $25  million  that  we  would 
otherwise  save  by  layoffs  and  demo- 
tions,” he  said. 

O'  Hearn  added  that  the  demotions 
will  also  serve  to  “put  more  police 
officers  on  the  street"  — part  of  a three- 
pronged approach  to  increase  officer 
visibility  that  includes  civilianizing  161 
positions  that  are  currently  held  by 
police  officers  and  hiring  more  civil- 
ians to  process  paperwork.  “We’ll  wind 
up  at  the  end  of  this  with  about  100 
more  officers  available  for  patrol  in 
1991  than  we  have  in  1990,”  O'Heam 
said. 

Mike  Mahoney,  president  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Patrolmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association,  which  represents  2.200 
members  including  detectives,  said 
Halpin’s  plan  to  demote  63  detectives 
— an  overall  reduction  of  40  percent  — 
would  "devastate  our  investigative 
capabilities.” 

The  alternatives  proposed  to  fore- 
stall demotions  "are  attempts  by  the 
Halpin  Administration  to  attain  at  the 
budget  hearings  what  they  failed  to 
attain  at  collective  bargaining.  It's 
despicable.”  Mahoney  told  LEN. 

O'Heam  downplayed  as  “hogwash” 
the  union’s  charges  that  demotions 
would  ravage  the  agency's  investiga- 
tive capabilities.  “Is  it  going  to  have  an 
impact?  Certainly,  it's  going  to  have  an 
impact.  Is  the  impact  going  to  devastate 


E.  Europe 

You  think  you’ve  got  it  tough? 
Thank  your  lucky  stars  you’re  not  a 
police  officer  in  Eastern  Europe.  With 
the  crumbling  of  Communism  and 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

police  state  repression,  public  disorder 
has  become  endemic  and  there  have 
been  huge  increases  in  crime  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Romania  and 
Hungary. 

Meanwhile,  police  manpower  has 
beendropping.  In  Poland,  for  example, 
thousands  of  former  Communists  have 
been  dismissed  from  police  ranks.  In 
Warsaw,  the  force  is  about  4,000  below 
full  strength.  It’s  no  wonder,  with  start- 
ing salaries  of  $1  10to$120  per  month. 
One  of  the  legacies  of  Communism  in 
Poland  is  that  today’s  police  are  held  in 
low  regard  by  the  public. 

“It's  going  to  take  years  to  rebuild 
the  authority  of  the  police.”  the  New 
York  Times  quoted  a police  spokesper- 
son as  saying.  “The  criminals  are  brave 
right  now  because  they're  not  afraid  of 
the  police.  The  usual  behavior  of  hoo- 
ligans when  they  are  caught  is  to  yell, 
‘I'm  being  beaten  by  the  police.'  People 
come  to  his  side  immediately  ” 

The  crime  rate  in  Poland  is  still  well 
below  that  of  most  major  U.S.  cities, 
but  it  is  rising  rapidly.  The  government 
reported  that  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  overall  crime  rose  by  69  per- 
cent, homicides  by  12  percent 

But  Poland  has  been  a policeman's 
paradise  compared  with  Bulgaria  and 
Romania.  In  those  nations  the  past  few 
months  have  been  get-even  time  for 
citizens  with  their  former  Communist 
overlords.  In  August,  a mob  of  thou- 
sands stormed  the  Communist  Party 


the  department's  investigatory  abili- 
ties? Absolutely  not,"  he  countered 

“We  believe  that  the  department  has 
been  funded  sufficiently  to  continue  to 
fulfill  its  mission,"  O’Heam  asserted. 
“If  the  PBA  is  concerned  legitimately 
about  the  impact  the  demotions  would 
have  ...there’s  another  option  — and 
that  is  to  adopt  the  combination  of 
programs  that  the  County  Executive 
has  laid  out.  This  would  involve  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  Department  doing 
basically  what  every  other  county 
employee  and  taxpayer  is  doing  nght 
now,  and  that  is  to  pull  in  their  belts  a 
little  bit  and  make  a little  bit  of  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
public.” 

Artie  Cliff,  president  of  the  Supe- 
rior Officers  Association,  whose  470 
members  include  the  higher-ranking 
police  officials,  said  there  are  166  au- 
thorized positions  in  the  department 
that  remain  unfilled  and  which  Halpin 
"eliminated  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen.” 

“What’s  that  done  (is  put)  our  cur- 
rent personnel  levels  at  2,587.  That's 
the  level  that  we  had  in  1973,”  said 
Cliff.  “All  this  in  the  face  of  increasing 
calls  for  service  and  an  obviously  esca- 
lating crime  rate  that  we’ve  experi- 
enced." 

Cliff  told  LEN  that  Nassau  County 
has  2.02  police  officers  per  1 ,000  resi- 
dents, while  New  York  City,  where  a 
protracted  fiscal  battle  to  hire  more 


headquarters  in  the  capital  city  of  Sofia, 
ransacked  the  offices,  and  set  the  build- 
ing on  fire.  The  head  of  Bulgaria's 
police  resigned  after  admitting  that  his 
police  were  not  well  deployed  to  con- 
trol the  mob. 

Romania  has  been  worse.  It  was  the 
most  repressive  of  the  Communist  Bloc 
regimes  under  dictator  Nicolae  Ceau- 
cescu,  whose  overthrow  last  Decem- 
ber convulsed  the  nation  and  led  to 
more  than  1,000  deaths.  Ceaucescu's 
dreaded  secret  police,  the  Securitate. 
has  been  disbanded,  and  its  former 
chief,  Julian  Vlad,  is  on  trial  for  "as- 
sisting genocide  in  his  position  as  head 
of  the  security  department."  But  one 
result  of  the  loosening  of  police  state 
restraints  has  been  sporadic  noting, 
looting,  and  other  violence  in  Bucharest, 
the  capital,  and  other  Romanian  cities. 

Romania  is  now  heavily  dependent 
on  rookie  policemen  because  three- 
fifths  of  its  force  has  been  replaced  in 
the  last  eight  months.  In  Bucharest, 
there  are  now  only  4,000  officers  for 
2.5  million  people — one  for  every  625 
citizens.  Dunng  the  country's  police 
state  days,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
was  one  officer  for  each  40  citizens. 
Even  traffic  control  is  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities  of  Romania's  police,  and  so  its 
chief.  Maj.  Gen.  Comeliu  Diamansescu, 
sent  some  commanders  to  New  York 
for  advice  on  handling  traffic. 

The  problems  of  police  in  the  em- 
bryonic democracies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  due.  at  least  in  part,  to  chang- 
ing perceptions  of  their  role  in  society 
Under  Communism,  their  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  the  regime.  Dealing 
with  such  mundane  matters  as  traffic 
and  ordinary  crime  was  secondary.  In 
fact,  the  regimes  barely  admitted  that 
ordinary  crime  existed  Crime  was  said 
to  be  a capitalist  phenomenon  that  was 


police  officers  continues  to  be  waged, 
has  3.37  police  officers  per  1 ,000  resi- 
dents. 

Cliff  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
Commissioner  Guido  on  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  demotions  on  Suffolk 
County  officers.  “These  are  competi- 
tive Civil  Service  titles  that  have  been 
hard-earned  through  study,  passing  the 
test,  and  hoping  you  get  promoted. 
Now  you  go  backward  in  your  career 
It’s  impossible  to  describe  the  devas- 
tation and  demoralization  that  is  sink- 
ing in  if  this  is  allowed  to  happen." 

The  alternatives  to  the  demotions 
are  unacceptable,  said  Cliff,  whose 
members  worked  without  a contract  for 
most  of  1989  “We  didn’t  settle  our 
contract  until  near  the  end  of  1990.  So 
we've  already  participated  in  a lagged 
payroll  for  (Hatpin’s]  purposes.  And  it 
hasn't  been  successful  in  allowing  him 
to  manage  his  budget  any  better  " Cliff 
also  vowed  that  the  union  would  not 
allow  any  salary  givebacks. 

“Clearly,  they’re  trying  to  solve  all 
of  the  fiscal  woes  on  the  backs  of  the 
public  employees,"  he  added. 

The  budget  battle  between  Halpin,  a 
Democrat,  and  the  Republican-domi- 
nated Suffolk  County  Legislature  may 
be  a bitter  and  protracted  one  if  the 
response  of  the  legislature's  Public 
Safety  Chairman,  Herb  Davis,  is  any 
indication.  Davis  said  the  proposal 
would  have  a "Draconian  effect” 


foreign  to  Communist  states  where 
everyone’s  basic  needs  were  addressed. 
Also,  the  police  were  said  to  be  so 
efficient  that  virtually  all  ordinary  crimi- 
nals were  caught  and  punished.  The 
epitome  of  this  lunacy  occurred  in 
Poland  in  1989,  the  country’s  last  year 
under  Commuist  rule,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment reported  that  100  percent  of  all 
crimes  were  solved. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  linchpin  of 
the  Communist  Bloc,  the  police  have 
their  hands  full,  too.  Crime  increased 
by  17  percent  in  1988  and  rose  even 
more  precipitously  last  year.  Street 
crimes  were  rare  in  Moscow  when  the 
KGB  and  other  agencies  held  sway 
over  the  populace,  but  now  newspapers 
are  full  of  reports  of  violent  crimes 
committed  in  broad  daylight. 

Extortion  and  protection  rackets 
have  flourished  as  small  businesses  have 
proliferated  in  Soviet  cities  Reports  of 
kidnapping,  money  laundering,  extor- 
tion and  counterfeiting  are  common, 
especially  in  Moscow.  Leningrad. 
Odessa  and  Kiev.  Organized  gangs  are 
believed  to  be  forging  ties  with  their 
counterparts  in  other  countries 

Soviet  police  officers  are  no  more 
highly  regarded  than  those  in  Poland. 
They  earn  only  about  68  percent  of  the 
average  salary  for  all  occupations,  and 
many  have  been  accused  of  incompe- 
tence and  corruption  A policeman's 
lot  may  not  be  a happy  one  anywhere, 
but  most  certainly  it  is  not  in  the  old 
Communist  Bloc 

(Orduuv  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wsiulham  Court.  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Sexmour  F.  Malkin,  executive 
director  of  LEA  F.  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article. ) 


on  the  Police  Department 

“There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to 
Mr  Halpin's  cutting  so  drastically 
such  a fine  organization  as  the  Suffolk 
County  Police  Department.  Hopefully, 
as  chairman  of  public  safety.  I'll  be 
able  to  restore  (any  cuts)  but  1 cannot 
commit  to  that  until  we  huve  this  whole 
situation  analyzed,”  Davis  told  LEN 
Davis  also  downplayed  the  political 
overtones  that  have  surfaced  since  the 
proposal  was  announced.  Halpin  is 


Continued  from  Page  1 

bers  that  there  may  not  be  money  avail- 
able in  1991  to  continue  the  second  and 
third  classes  once  they  start. 

Kingseed,  Jackson,  Rutter  and 
Public  Safety  Director  Wendell  V Metz 
were  grilled  by  council  members  on 
what  happened  to  the  $2.3  million  that 
was  set  aside  in  January  for  the  classes. 

“It  seems  to  me  you  should  be  sit- 
ting on  a healthy  amount  of  money 
available  for  that.  What  happened  to 
the  money'’  Did  you  spend  it  on  other 
things?"  asked  Council  President  Cindy 
Lazarus. 

“Yes."  replied  Rutter  and  Metz  sim- 
ultaenously.  Rutter  then  admitted  that 
unanticipated  expenses  were  the  rea- 
son why  the  classes  were  delayed.  "Add 
all  of  those  nickels  and  dimes  up  and  it 
comes  to  $900,000,"  said  Rutter  of  the 
expenses. 

Rutter  told  LEN  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil had  approved  all  of  the  minsters  of 
training  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  at 
issue.  While  they  were  not  properly 
appraised  as  to  where  the  money  was 
coming,  Rutter  said  that  responsiblity 
rested  with  OMB  officials. 

“The  Council  wasn't  so  much  furi- 
ous about  the  training  funds.  I believe 
they  understand  how  this  works,"  Rut- 
ter said.  “What  they  were  upset  about  is 
that  they  were  not  notified  in  a timely 
fashion,  and  the  reason  they  weren't 
notified  in  a timely  fashion  is  because 
they  have  their  own  budget  people  that 


“the  chief  fiscal  officer  and  he  pre- 
pares the  budget,  not  the  legislature 
So  you  can  lay  this  budget  right  at  Mr 
Halpin's  and  his  stuffs  door." 

The  1 8-mcmber  County  Legisla- 
ture has  scheduled  committee  meet- 
ings on  Halpin’s  proposals  for  later 
this  month,  and  most  observers  feel 
the  legislators  will  make  changes.  A 
vote  on  whether  to  accept  or  veto  the 
package  is  due  on  Nov  2.  Halpin  can 
then  accept  or  veto  any  changes  made 
by  the  legislature. 


are  supposed  to  do  certuin  jobs  with 
our  budget  people.  Apparently,  there 
was  a breakdown  in  communications  " 

Rutter  said  that  now,  because  of  the 
fluid  budget  situation,  the  Police  Divi- 
sion will  have  hired  a total  of  105  offi- 
cers in  fiscal  1990. 

“Prior  to  those,  we  were  looking  at 
a situation  where  we  would  be  advis- 
able not  to  put  anymore  police  officers 
on."  Rutter  told  LEN.  “But  bccaasc  this 
budget  is  such  a quicksand-type  sys- 
tem, things  change  so  rapidly  that  we're 
now  in  a situation  beyond  our  control 
where  we  have  some  cost  underruns 
which  we  can  use  to  pay  some  bills 
where  we  had  cost  ovcmins  in  other 
parts  of  the  budget  ." 

Chief  Jackson  hus  requested  funds 
to  allow  for  four  classes  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  Rutter  said  the  department  has 
lost  about  75  officers  so  far  this  year  to 
retirements,  resignations  and  dis- 
charges. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  reported 
that  some  of  the  expenses  covered  by 
training  funds  may  have  been  foreseen 
by  police  officials.  It  said  that  several 
lawsuits  were  well  on  their  way  to  set- 
tlement in  late  1989,  yet  the  Police 
Division  budget  only  $ 100,000,  about  a 
quarter  of  what  was  needed.  Computer 
use  remained  high,  despite  a $280,000 
cut  in  that  expense.  The  city  also  planned 
to  tear  down  a police  parking  garage, 
but  no  one  planned  to  find  or  pay  for 
new  parking  for  80  cars. 


1990  Annual 
Security  & Investigative 
Management  Workshop 

Saturday,  Nov.  3, 1990 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Co-sponsored  by 
Associated  Licensed  Detectives 
of  New  York  State  Inc. 

& 

The  Security  Management  lastitute, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Registration  fee:  $65.00  ($45  00  for  ALDONYS  members,  John 
Jay  College  students  and  alumni) 

For  more  information,  call  Madeline  Delbene.  (914)  328-0700  or 
write  to:  ALDONYS.  I Brockwax  Place.  White  Plains.  NY  10601 


Democratization's  downside. . . 

cops  have  it  tough 


Columbus  finds  missing 
bucks  for  rookie  training 
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Jobs 


Director,  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  The  University  of  Louisville 
is  seeking  an  individual  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  management  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  crime  pre- 
vention-related activities,  including 
education,  training,  technical  assistance, 
research,  and  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information. 

The  position  requires  an  earned 
doctorate  in  criminology/criminal  jus- 
tice or  a closely  related  discipline,  aca- 
demic teaching  experience,  including  a 
record  of  or  potential  to  develop  publi- 
cations on  the  topic  of  crime  preven- 
tion, and  administrativc/managcrial 
experience,  preferably  in  criminal  jus- 
tice education  or  training.  Preferred 
experience  includes:  preparing  and 
negotiating  grants  and  contracts;  de- 
veloping and  managing  training  and 
crime  prevention  programs,  active 
participation  in  national  organizations 
involved  in  crime  prevention,  and  pre- 
paring and  executing  budgets  Starting 
salary  and  faculty  rank  arc  negotiable 
and  commensurate  with  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  comprehensive  vita, 
transcripts  of  highest  degree,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  five  references 
to:  Chair,  NCPI  Search  Committee, 


School  of  Justice  Administration,  Col- 
lege of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs.  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292  Deadline  for  submissions  is  Dee. 
1 . 1 990,  with  employment  to  begin  on 
or  about  July  1,  1991  AA/EOE- 

Police  Officers.  Oakland,  Calif.,  is 
seeking  candidates  for  appointment  as 
police  officers. 

New  police  officers  are  classified  as 
trainees  and  arc  compensated  at  $2,690 
per  month  until  successful  completion 
of  the  police  academy  Salary  for  offi- 
cers then  increases  to  $3, 258-53,928 
per  month,  include  9-percent  city-paid 
retirement  benefits. 

For  more  information,  call:  (415) 
273-3338. 

State-Certified  Police  Officers.  The 

City  of  Syracuse.N.  Y..  is  seeking  His- 
panic/Latino New  York  Certified  Po- 
lice Officerswho  arc  presently  em- 
ployed as  such,  for  lateral -entry  trans- 
fet 

The  salary  for  Syracuse  police  offi- 
cer ranges  from  $20,890  to  $31,787 
depending  upon  years  of  service.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  has  more 
than  450  sworn  personnel  and  provides 


urban  policing  for  a city  of  165,000. 

Syracuse,  located  in  Central  New 
York,  offers  its  municipal  employees 
first-rate  schools,  health-care  facilities, 
peforming  arts  centers,  and  spectacular 
outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Fringe  benefits  provided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include:  comprehensive 
health  care,  dental  plan,  retirement, 
workers  compensation,  life  insurance, 
and  disability  benefits.  Also,  longevity 
service  pay,  deferred  compensation 
plan,  and  flexible  benefits  program. 

Qualified  applicants  should  contact 
the  Syracuse  Police  Department’s  Per- 
sonnel Division,  5 1 1 South  State  Street, 
Syracuse.  NY  1 3202.  (315)  442-5290. 

Undercover  Investigators.  PLE,  a 
division  of  Business  Risks  International, 
is  seeking  professionals  to  work  as 
undercover  drug  investigators.  The 
position  requires  dedicated,  self-reliant 
individuals  who  are  capable  of  working 
with  minimal  supervision. 

Positions  are  available  throughout 
the  United  States.  Travel  and  relocation 
are  required.  Previous  law  enforcement 
experience,  or  equivalent  education  and 
experience,  is  preferred. 

Income  will  vary  based  upon  as- 
signment and  location.  Minimum  sal- 
ary: $28,800,  plus  health,  dental  and 
life  insurance.  Excellent  potential  for 
advancement. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  PLE,  A 
Division  of  Business  Risks  Interna- 
tional, 3401  Park  Center  Dr.,  Suite  345, 
Dayton,  OH  45414. 

Police  Officer.  The  Prince  George’s 
County.  Md„  Police  Department  is 
conducting  continuous  recruitment  for 
police  officer  vacancies.  The  depart- 
ment seeks  applicants  demonstrating 
good  character,  sound  judgment,  open- 
mindedness,  and  interest  in  public  serv- 
ice. Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens  at  least  2 1 years  old  at  time  of 
appointment,  with  a high  school  di- 
ploma or  G.E.D. , and  must  have  vision 
not  worse  than  20400,  correctable  to 
2020,  with  no  color  blineness.  Appli- 
cants must  possess  or  be  able  to  obtain 
a val id  driver’s  I icense,  and  must  pass  a 
written  exam  and  be  in  good  physical 
and  mental  health,  as  determined  by  a 
comprehensive  exam.  Entry  level  sal- 


COMMUNICATIONS PROJECT  MANAGER 

The  City  of  Yonkers  seeks  a Communications  Project  Manager  to  assist  in  the 
development,  acquisition  and  implementation  of  a new  $4-million  combined 
Policc-Fire-EMS  C.A.D/Radio  System,  with  Police  RMS  capabilities  inclu- 
sive. 

Desired  qualifications  include  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Electronics  Engineer- 
ing, or  a closely  related  field,  and  five  (5)  years  progressively  responsible  ex- 
perience in  radio  communications,  telecommunications  and  data  processing, 
including  supervisory  responsibilities.  Experience  in  emergency  communi- 
cations and  Class  II  FCC  License  preferred.  Technical  knowledge  of  tele- 
communications and  managerial  abilities  arc  required. 

Salary  Range:  $50,000+  (negotiable,  depending  on  experience  and  qualifi- 
cations). fringe  benefits  package.  Length  of  project  is  two  years  with 
potential  for  expanded  career  opportunities.  Successful  applicant  must  be 
available  to  start  immediately.  Professional  references  may  be  required. 

Resume  should  be  received  by  November  16.  Mail  responses  to: 

Robert  K.  Olson 
Commissioner  of  Police 
Robert  W.  Cacace  Justice  Center 
Police  Department 
104  South  Broadway 
Yonkers,  NY  10701 

I ! 

! Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  ! 

| read  the  best  in  police  journalism  | 

1 Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  j 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  | 

I at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  | 

I already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  j 
[ diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
J can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — you  pay  just  $1 6.)  \ 

I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue,  I 
j New  York,  NY  10019. 

I Name/Title I 

Agency I 

I Mailing  Address I 

. City/State/ZIR I 

| LEN-101590  I 

I ' 


ary  is  $24,404. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Prince  George's 
County  Police  Department,  Recniiting 
Section,  425  Brightseat  Road,  Lan- 
dover,  MD.  (800)  446-8790. 

Highway  Patrol  Officers.  The  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol  conducts  testing 
on  a quarterly  basis  for  state  traffic 
officer  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens  20-3 1 years  of  age,  with  a high 
school  diploma  orG.E.D.,  and  possess 
a California  driver's  license  upon  ac- 
ceptance into  training  academy;  vision 
must  be  no  less  than  2040  uncorrected, 
correctable  to  2020,  with  no  color  blind- 
ness; applicants  may  not  have  previous 
felony  convictions.  Selection  process 
will  include:  written  exam,  physical 
agility  test,  interview,  medical  exam, 
and  comprehensive  background  inves- 
tigation. Salary  is  $2,410  per  month 
during  22-week  in-residence  training 
academy,  and  $2,800-$3,500  per  month 
after  graduation. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  California  High- 
way Patrol  Recruitment,  Golden  Gate 
Division,  1551  Benicia  Road,  Vallejo, 
CA  94591.(707)648-4195. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  at 
East  Tennessee  State  University  is 
seeking  applications  for  a position  that 
will  begin  Aug.  15,  1991. 

Applicants  with  a Ph.D.  in  criminal 
justice  or  criminology  are  strongly 
preferred.  Ph.D.s  in  sociology  or  other 
social  sciences,  with  a specialization  in 
criminal  justice/criminology,  will  be 
considered.  Well-qualified  ABD’s  will 
be  considered  if  completion  of  doctor- 
ate is  imminent.  The  individual  chosen 
must  be  qualified  to  teach  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  courses  in  research 
methods  and  statistics,  criminology  and 
general  criminal  justice.  The  position 
requires  a strong  commitment  to  re- 


search and  publication  as  well  as  excel- 
lent teaching,  student  advisement,  and 
college  service.  A potential  for  grant 
development  is  also  desirable. 

Application  review  will  begin  on 
Nov.  12, 1990  and  will  continue  until  a 
suitable  candidate  is  identified.  To 
apply,  send  letter  of  application,  vita, 
and  a list  of  at  least  three  references  to: 
Dr.  Stephen  Brown,  Chair,  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology. 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  Box 
19150A,  Johnson  City,  TN  37614.  AA/ 
EOE. 

Faculty  Position.  The  School  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity is  seeking  to  fill  a faculty  vacancy 
for  the  1991-92  academic  year.  Rank, 
tenure  status  and  salary  are  negotiable. 

A Ph.D.  degree  is  preferred.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  qualified 
ABD's  if  completion  of  doctorate  is 
imminent,  A specialization  in  law  en- 
forcement is  required;  agency  experi- 
ence is  preferred.  Applicants  should 
present  clear  evidence  of  their  potential 
for  conducting  and  synthesizing  law 
enforcement  research.  The  successful 
candidate  will  teach  at  both  the  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  levels  and  will 
supervise  graduate  thesis  and  disserta- 
tion work. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  1, 
1990.  Applications  must  include  vita, 
transcripts,  a statement  of  professional 
interests,  and  three  letters  of  reference. 
Forward  all  application  materials  to: 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Trojanowicz,  School  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 560  Baker  Hall,  East  Lansing, 
MI  48824-11 18.  AA/EOE. 


Put  your  best  foot  forward  when 
you're  looking  for  personnel.  List 
position  openings  at  your  agency  in 
LEN,  and  reach  out  to  the  best  and 
brightest  in  policing. 


INWERSITYof  IOUISVILLE 

DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL  OF  JUSTICE 
ADMINISTRATION 

COLLEGE  OF  URBAN 
AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

The  University  ol  Louisville  invites  applications  and  nominations  for 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  School  of  Justice  Administration 

The  Director  of  the  School  of  Justice  Administration  reports  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs  and  is  responsible 
for:  administration  and  operation  ol  the  school;  preparation  and 
administration  of  the  school's  budget;  administration  ol  faculty,  staff 

Rersons,  and  the  directors  of  the  Southern  Police  Institute  and  the 
ational  Crime  Prevention  Institute;  participation  with  faculty 
concerning  the  assignment  of  teaching  responsibilities  and 
arrangement  of  curricula;  providing  encouragement  and  leadership  for 
students,  representing  the  school  with  college  and  university  officials 
and  the  community  at  large;  and  stimulation  and  facilitation  of  faculty 
research  and  service  The  director  is  expected  to  teach  one  course 
per  semester.  A review  of  the  director's  service  shall  be  made  at  five 
year  intervals  by  the  dean  in  consultation  with  component  faculty 
QUALIFICATIONS  INCLUDE. 

A doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  closely  related  discipline;  established 
record  of  teaching,  research  and  service  commensurate  with 
requirements  of  tenure  and  senior  rank,  academic  administrative 
experience  and  skill;  experience  with  justice  system  practitioners. 

The  position  is  a senior  level,  tenure  track,  academic  appointment 
Salary  is  competitive  and  negotiable  depending  upon  qualifications 
with  appointment  expected  on  or  before  July  1.  1991  Send 
nominations  and  applications  to: 

Chair,  Director  s Search  Committee 
School  of  Justice  Administration 
College  of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE 
Louisville,  KY  40292 

Applications  must  include  a vitae,  official  transcripts,  a list  of 
references,  and  a copy  of  recent  publications.  Deadline  for  the 
submission  of  applications  is  December  31,  1990. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  Of  LOUISVILLE  IS  AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

12.  Deliberate  & Dynamic  Building  Entry 
& Search  for  Street  Officers.  Presented  by 
Van  Meter  & Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Stuart,  Fla.  Fee:  S80. 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates,  To  be  held  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.  Fee:  S495 

12-14.  Commander’s  Course  on  Hostage 
Incidents.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  S400. 

12-14.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  & 
Practices.  Presented  by  Americans  for  Ef- 
fective Law-Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  San 
Francisco.  Fee  S449  (register  before  Oct. 
2). 

12-15.  STARS  (Standards  Task  Award  & 
Recording  System)  Quality  Performance 
Management  System.  Presented  by  Van 
Meter  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  Fee  $550. 

12-16.  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Process.  Presented 
by  the  NauonaJ  Law  Enforcement  Leader- 
ship Institute  To  be  held  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 
Fee:  $375. 

12-16.  Advanced  Management  College  for 
Law  Enforcement  Executives.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $525 
(SLEI  member);  $750  (non-member). 
12-16.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga  Fee  $500 
12-16.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
Drug  Officers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee  $395 
12-16.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Clarkesville,  Tenn.  F ee 
$395. 

12-16.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surfaces  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fee:  $395 

12-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $395 
12-16.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 


Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655. 
Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave., 
Airport  P O Box  66454,  Chicago.  IL  60666- 
0454.  (312)  763-2800. 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Security, 
1655  N Fort  Myer  Dr..  Suite  1200,  Arling- 
ton, VA  22209.  (703)  522-5800. 

Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O  Box  2505,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, FL  33303  (305)492-1810. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 
(216)  368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Peters- 
burg. FL  33733.  (813)  341-4380 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 

444  N.  Capitol  St..  N.W.,  Suite  606,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20001 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195,  Fort  McClellan. 
AL  36205-51 14  (205)  848-3336. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center,  217  Perkins  Building. 
Richmond,  KY  40475-3127.  (606)  622-1497 


Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
$575. 

12-16.  Video  I.  Presented  by  the  National 
Intelligence  Academy.  Fee:  $650 
12-16.  Fifteen  Fatal  Errors  Police  Chiefs 
Make  & How  You  Can  Avoid  Them.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership  Institute  To  be  held  in  Safety 
Harbor,  Fla.  Fee:  S385. 

12-16.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  S500. 

12- 16.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  Fee:  $250. 

13- 14.  Deadly  Force/Judgmental  Shooting. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Fee:  $195 

13-14.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W Kubctz  & Associates. 
To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Fee:  $375. 

13-15.  Management  Utilization  of  Crimi- 
nal Intelligence  Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized  Crime 
Centre  in  conjunction  with  Anacapa  Sci- 
ences Inc.  Fee:  $475. 

13-15.  Electronic  Policing:  Computer 
Technology  in  Law  Enforcement.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  University. 
To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 

13- 16.  Simulations  & Modeling  in  Crimi- 
nal Justice.  Presented  by  the  National  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Computer  Laboratory  & Train- 
ing Center  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 16.  Special  Problems  in  Police  Internal 
Affairs.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $325 

14-16.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450 

14-16.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/Interrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  W Va.  Fee:  $400. 

14- 16.  Juvenile  Law.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice  Studies  To  be 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Fee.  $65. 

15- 16.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev  Fee:  $375 

15-16.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 


Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  Slate  University.  San 
Marcos,  TX  78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030. 
3031. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 
S.E..  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Homicide  Investigators 
Association,  c/o Cindy  Lent,  FBI  Academy. 
(703)  640-1335. 

IPAC  Training  Inc.,  I Woodfield  Lake. 
Suite  139.  Schaumburg.  IL  60173  ( 708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte  2.  Box  3645.  Berryville. 
V A 22611.  (703)  955-1128 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department.  Training 
Bureau,  Attn..  Sgt  Liz  Brown.  9601  N W 
58th  St..  Miami,  FL  33178  (305)  594-1001 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

NationalCrimeSeminars.P O Box395l4, 
Chicago.  IL  60639-0514  (312)  745-4392 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  444  N 
Capitol  St..  N W , Suite  606.  Washington. 
DC  20001  (202)624-8560. 


or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Fisher. 
N.C  Fee  $300 

15-16.  New  Technologies  \ Applications 
for  Emergency  Communications  Sy  stems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Detroit  Fee  $275 

15-16.  Drug  & Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass  Fee  S275 

15- 16.  Leadership  & the  Executive  Role. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Case  Western  Reserve  University  Fee 
$150. 

16- 17.  Successfully  Competing  for  a Po- 
lice Chiefs  Position.  Presented  by  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $220 

17- 18.  Fire  & Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be 
held  in  Brewster,  N Y Fee:  $275. 

19-20.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee  $250 
19-20.  Drug  Raid  Building  Entry  & 
Searches.  Presented  by  Van  Meter  & Asso- 
ciates To  be  held  in  Akron.  Ohio.  Fee:  $155. 

26-27.  Communication  Center  Call- 
Taker/DLspatcher  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.  Fee: 
$275. 

26-28.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/Interrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be 
held  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Fee:  S400 
26-29.  Psychological  Profiling.  Presented 
by  IPAC  Training  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Fee:  $395 

26-29.  Controlling  Overcrowding:  Struc- 
turing Time  Positively.  Presented  by  East- 
ern Kentucky  University,  the  Kentucky 
Department  qf  Correctional  Services,  and 
the  Federal  Correctional  Institution-Lcxmg- 
ton.Tobcheld  in  Lexington,  Ky.  Fee;  $105. 

26-30.  Police  Planners  & Researchers:  A 
Basic  Level.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Institute,  St.  Petersburg  Junior  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla 
Fee  $370 

26-30.  Making  Monev-Laundering  Cases. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office 


National  Intelligence  Academy,  I300N  W 
62nd  St,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 

Institute,  P.O  Box  1715,  Safety  Harbor,  FL 

34695  (813)  726-2004 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W 7th  St, 

Suite  1001.  Fort  Worth.  TX  76102  (817) 

877-3355. 

New  England  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P.O  Box  57350,  Babson  Park.  MA 
02157-0350.  (617)  239-7033 
Operational  Support  Services  Inc.,  c/o  Dr 
David  L.  Salmon,  3310  Candlcoak.  Spnng. 
TX  77388  (713)  288-9190. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  7311  Grecnhaven 
Dr  .Suite  l45.Sacramento.CA9583l  (916) 
392-2550. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St . P O Box 
1409,  Evanston.  IL602CM  1-800-323-401 1 
University  of  Delaware,  Law  Enforcement 
Seminars.  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave, 
Wilmington.  DE  19806  (302)  573-4440 

Van  Meter  & Associates,  P O Box  21313. 
Columbus.  OH  43221.  1-800-331-8025  (In 
Ohio  (614)  451-7780.) 


Organized  Crime  Centre  Fee  $400  (in- 
state), $450  (oul-of-vtale). 

26-30.  Limited  Manpower  Di-tulU.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Fee  $700 

26-30.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$495 

26-30.  Advunccd  TF.AM-UP  Du  I u bare 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$575 

26-30.  Advanced  Workshop  in  Sects,  Cults 
& Deviant  Movements.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Fee  $395 

26-30.  DW1  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Fee:  $395 

26-30.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee.  $395 

26-30.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  lie  held  in  Palatka,  Fla. 
Fee:  $395 

26-30.  Advances  in  Crime  Scene 
Technology.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  $450. 

26-30.  Polvgruph  Techniques  in  Child 


Continued  from  Page  5 

caseload  be  an  excuse  that  you  hide  be- 
hind," he  said.  Instead,  he  laid  the  blame 
at  “the  fact  that  [investigators]  did  not 
have  a good  understanding  of  the  crite- 
ria for  unfinding  reports  and  it  was  not 
picked  up  in  the  review  process  at  that 
time.  In  fact,  it  was  exacerbated  by  the 
reviewing  officer  who  allowed  (the 
unfounded  reports]  to  go  through." 

Other  factors  included  “very  poor 
follow-up  procedures  on  the  part  of 
some  officers  that  was  also  part  of  the 
review  process,"  Hahn  added. 

Some  victims  refused  to  give  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers  that  would 
enable  detectives  to  reach  them  for  fol- 
low-up interviews.  Others  refused  to 
take  a medical  examination  or  meet 
further  with  investigators.  Officers 
would  report  cases  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney, who  would  decline  to  make  charges 
because  of  the  lack  of  evidence.  Under 
California  law.  prosecutors  must  have 
a “reasonable  expectation  of  convic- 
tion before  they  can  charge,"  Hahn 
noted. 

“I  think  they  got  down  to  where  they 
misunderstood  that  the  ruling  of  a DA 
does  not  change  whether  the  event  oc- 
curred or  not  I think  cynicism  boiled  in 
and  they  thought,  ’Well,  if  there’s  no 
corpus  of  the  crime,  there’s  no  crime.’ 
Of  course,  it’s  the  responsibility  of  the 
investigators  to  provide  the  corpus,"  he 
said. 

When  investigators  reviewed  cases 
and  noted  that  prostitution,  drugs  or 
uncooperative  victims  were  involved, 
they  would  simply  “unfound"  the  case. 
“This  is  improper  procedure."  Hahn 
said.  “It’s  not  what’s  taught  around 
here  in  the  basic  investigators  course 
and  it’s  not  the  policy  of  either  myself, 
the  division  commander  or  the  chief.” 

Hann  said  that  while  many  of  the 
cases  "probably  would  never  have 
amounted  to  a point  where  we  could 
have  brought  charges  against  anybody." 
the  classification  was  improper  and 
should  have  resulted  in  an  administra- 
tive filing  when  all  the  investigative 


Srxuul  Abuse  lim-xtlgutlonv.  Presented  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  Polygraph  Insti- 
tute To  be  held  in  Fort  McClellan.  Ala 

26-  Dec.  14.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Lav.  Enforcement  Management  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass 

27- 29.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Prescntevl  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Ncsv  Or- 
leans Fee  $495 

27-29.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing St  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Retd  St  Associates  To  be  held  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif  Fee  $495 

27-29.  Integrating  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation Systems.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Computer  Labora- 
tory & Training  Center 
27-Dec.  1.  Polygraph  Techniques  In  Child 
Sexual  Abuse  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  Polygraph  Insti- 
tute To  be  held  in  Fort  McClellan,  Ala 

27-l)ec.  15.  Polygraph  Flxamlnvr  Re- 
fresher Course.  Presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Defense  Polygraph  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Fort  McClellan,  Alu 

30-Dec.  I.  Advocacy  In  Action:  The  Fu- 
ture Is  Now.  Presented  by  the  National 
Victim  Center  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  Fee  $25  (NVC  member);  $35  (non- 
member). 


leads  had  been  solved. 

Rape  counselors  have  applauded  the 
openness  of  the  Oakland  police  offi- 
cials in  adnutting  mistakes  with  regard 
lo  rape  investigations.  But  Marcia 
Blackstock,  executive  director  of  Bay 
Area  Women  Against  Rape,  the  first 
rape  crisis  center  to  open  in  the  United 
States,  said  the  situation  is  not  unique  to 
the  Oakland  Police  Department. 

“I  think  you  would  find  similar  atti- 
tudes in  a lot  of  different  police  depart- 
ments because  you  find  those  attitudes 
in  society  and  society  makes  up  the 
police,”  said  Blackstock.  “The  positive 
significance  in  all  of  this  is  that  the 
women  whose  cases  were  closed  or 
unfounded,  they’re  being  finally  vali- 
dated as  opposed  to  the  feelings  that 
they  got  before  as  far  as  not  being 
believed,  not  being  able  to  have  ihc 
people  that  arc  supposed  to  be  your 
protectors  on  your  side.” 

Blackstock  said  she  felt  relatively 
assured  that  Oakland  police  officials 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  a similar  situation  will  not  occur 
again  She  went  on  to  note  that  it  is  also 
important  for  victims  to  “be  up  front” 
with  investigators  about  Ihcir  lifestyles 
and  they  need  to  be  assured  that  they 
will  not  be  prosecuted  if  they  are  drug 
users  or  involved  in  prostitution.  The 
advice,  she  said,  “blew  up  in  the  faces” 
of  some  women  who  made  rape  re- 
ports. 

“Unfortunately,  when  women  are 
being  straight  about  (such  activity], 
they’re  being  dropped,”  she  noted  “I 
still  think  it’s  important  to  do  that.” 

Properly  conducted  investigations 
can  greatly  aid  in  the  prosecution  and 
conviction  of  rapists,  said  Blackstock, 
regardless  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  incident  and  the  victim 
“If  you  get  a good  investigation  behind 
it.  you  can  still  get  those  cases  charged 
and  convicted.  It  doesn’t  make  her  less 
of  a victim  because  she’s  using  drugs 
and  it  doesn’t  make  (he  rapist  less  of  a 
threat  to  society  because  he’s  raping 
women  who  arc  on  drugs  ” 


For  further  information 


Oakland  says  'oops' 
on  rape-case  work 
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